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ABSTRACT I 

The nine seminar papers present discussion ^ and - 
methodology related to surveying for community education. The 
introductory paper. Initiating Community ^Education-^Who Does It and , 
How, examines local, governmental, nongovernmental, and individual 
roles in supporting community education. Methodological 
Considerations in Community Surveys discusses community survey design 
and data analysis. Another paper provides a listing of selected 
references related to the structure, formation, and analysis of 
sociological surveys. Surveying for University Community Education is 
ei comparison of two continuing education surveys conducted at . 
Auckland University in 19U5 and 1951. The Assessment of Community ^ 
Education N^eds: the Mastfrton Study examines the effects of social 
background fatctors on the development of adolescents as a bas^ for 
possible community programs. Surveying the^fligh School Community and 
The Primary School Survey describe a questionnaire sur\fey related to 
increased u^e of, secondary school facilities for out-^of-school 
classes. Othf?er» papers, which clarify school role within the total 
framework o^^ebmmunity education are The Intermediate School Model in 
Community Education and Surveying a Community's Needs^or Early 
Childhood Educjat ion . Services. "(EA) 
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Preface. 



The papers published in this book represent those presented at the second 
Seminar held by the New Zealand Association for Community Education. We 
have to thank the Centre for Continuing E^ucation^ one of our members, for 
assistance in the production of the series otherwise the cost and delay 
would be prohibitive. 

The Association is fortunate also in that & panel of speakers and experts 
in their own fields have made themselves available for the Seminar and 
written the papers published in this third series on Community Education. 
The topic this time is '$urveying for Community Needs in Community Educa- 
tion' and is aimed at bringing together people\who have been innovating 
Survey techniques and methods in the general field of Community Education 
In this v/ay it is hoped the Association will make. available, on a wider 
scale throughout New Zealand, the information and knowledge gained by the few 
innovators,, who have devised their own methods in surveying the various 
topnunities at differing levels. 



It is intended to follow this series with another each year and probably 
the first will be.jn the field of 'programming* from the results of 
surveys, ^ ^ ^ . 



Editor : Richard Bedggood 
Presidents 
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Initiating Comiaunit.y Education 

Who Does It, - and How 

{ D R Q?h\irlow 

It is generally recognised that our modern and rapidly 
changins^orlcr is TnfiTrins dfimandg \ipgn people that were 
unheard of a generation ago. This demand covers every 

"^gs pecT S ' of TiXe T^ — 



recreational. We hear that o\ir technological hased 
society requires that workers will need to be retrained, 
and skills upgraded - we hear that there is to .be more 
leisure time, longer holidays ..and shorter working time - 
we hear that people "are becoming jnore socially aware, 
more interested in aspects of life and of the world 
beyond their immediate interests and environment. All 
these highlight the need for action beyond what have 
been regarded as the normal educational processes. It is 
now recognised that education is a continuing life-long 
process and a right for every citizen. Our traditional 
forms of education can no longer meet the needs of the 
citizenry - there is insufficient room or flexibility 
within the existing structxire to allow for the changes 
that must come. Certainly much has always been done, me 
universities have long had their extension departments, 
the WEA has always been- a force and our secondary schools 
have provided a tremendous diversity of activity thrOUg^h 
their evening classes. But this is no longer enough for 
the modern world and the type of society it produces. 

A large proportion of the people in any given community 
hav6 always been able to find their satisfactions within 
the community as it exists. They have been so motivated 
as to have been always able to oijganise themselves to . 
make use of existing facilities and institutions. It is 
the heavy proportion of people who are not , sof motivated 
to help themselves that should be our greatest concern. 

We are told these days that it is the middle-class 
standards and mores of o\ir society that drive the wedge 
between our people - widening the gap between socio- . 
economic groups and groups of differing ethnic origins. 
For the most part it has been these middle-class groups 
that have taken advantage of what has been offering in 
o\ir institutions in terms extended education, whether 
for vocational, cultural or recreational purposes. I 
submit therefore that any extension, any growth, in the 
extent or diversity of what can be provided - from what- 
ever source - in the field of community education must 
be of necessity aimed at that section of the community 
that traditionally has been reluctant to participate or 
Tinable to motivate themselves to grasp the opportunities 
available. Certainly let the self-activating section of , 
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the commimity enjoy the advantages of siny.. aspects of 
extended commiinity education that are available - but 
let us be quite certain that we are taking the others 
along with us. Don't let the wedge drive us further 
' .apart. 'Surely the whole object of the exercise is to 
improve the quality of life of all within the community. 

If w e--e€a3ntHr^a'Ve— a-g^ a ff ect — — 

^ gverx -Section of the citizenry wg merely widen the^gaps 

" between l;he ^'have s^^^'sSdr the^^^sive-hots^'" 8^ . 
and the "will-nots". Therefore, I contend, we must 
consciously and deliberately aim much of our endeavour 
o in commionity education at that section, who by reasons 
of apathy, diffidence or downright idleness, cannot and 
will not be bothered to involve themselves. I recommend 
then, that there has to be conscious recognition of a* 
need for unequal treatment according to the socio- 
economic, ethnic and social compositron of any locality. 
To put it crudely, I see no point "in providing facilities ^ 
in the eastern suburbs v/hile areas such as O^tara,, 
Mangere and the like have little if .anything. We simply 
widen the gap. p 

Having established that 'there is a need for a widening 
of the provision of community education generally and 
having established also that there are areas Where the 
need is greater^ than in other areas, to whom do we turn 

• for leadership in the initiation ot suitable programmes. 
The Government surely must take the greatest share of 
the responsibility. Our central government has, over 
the years, made itself responsible for the education of 
the community, the social welfare, the health, the 
administration of justice, for law and order - in fact 
almost every aspect of the lives of all the community 
are covered by the umbrella of our central government. 

. They also collect the taxes that provide for the needs. 
JThe single aspect of government provision that affects 
every member of society is education. But should the 
Education Vote be expected to make all the provision 
from its usual sources? I contend that if our society 
requires provision of community-type education for all 
its members there should be extraordinary provision made 
over ^nd above the normal. It is logical to use our 
schools and other educational facilities because they » 
appear in every community and have alreMy been provided 
from public funds. But to expect our schools to offer 
community programmes for the benefit of all members of a 
particular community without special provision is hat 
realistic. At present they are d^st not geared for it.^ 

To what ejctent should othe)? government Agencies make . ' 
their respurces available? Surely the general improve-" 
ment in "quality of life" that it is hoped extended 
community education will bring has implications for 
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health, social welfare, law and order, Justice and so on. 

To what extent should local "bodies contribute to the 
welfare of their communities in this respect?. They 
strike rates for the provision of roads,- parks, libraries 
etc to provide for the interest of citizens. Should they 
Tln■h^a1c,h hfirrnTM'~lTiwlved lir^coinmupi t y education. 

"TTdw much can be doTiB by non-sovernment aoai-a3^-ageac-ies^- 
service clubs, sports and cultural associations? Where 
do they get their resources to support their work. 

What can be done by individuals of good intent and how 
can they be supported? 

Already there is much action and plenty of precedent. 
Apart from the traditional institutions which have bourne 
the brunt of community-type education over the years, 
namely the V/EA, the university extension, the secondary 
evening class system, who should be involved? There is 
a vast need matched by a fund^of goodT«ill and^resources. 
What is needed is leadership and 91 massive effort or 
co-ordination. As I see it we have reached the stage 
where we are in danger of fragmenting our resources 
unless a conscious effort is made to capitalise on the 
interest and goodwill of those who see the role of 
community education as of major importance for the 
future. Co-ordination of effort surely is the answer or 
we will be condemned to v/atch those whose need is great- 
est slip between our fingers through fragmentation of 
the goodv/ill and resources 'that ex^st. 

the government through the education department has 
already given a lead. It has appointed senior officers 
to guide and develop community education by whatever 
means seem appropriate. It has set up pilot schemes to 
assess the needs of a variety of communities through the 
local schools. It is establishing new forms of 
institutions to take a greater variety of education to 
the people. It is giving financial support to organisat- 
ions providing for sport and recreation. It is exploring 
the possibilities of partnerships between central and 
local government in providing facilities and the 
personnel to promote their use. 

Local bodies have long beep in the act. They appoint 
trained officefs to give guidance and encouragement, 
they build facilities for the social, recreational and 
cultural benefit of their people. Auckland City Council 
is exploring ways and means of co-operating with, schools 
to provide facilities over and above those normally 
available. Hamilton City Co^lncil is eager to provide 
finance to support an.y developments of a community 

8 
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nature based on schools^ Manukau City has committed itself 
to a partnership with government in Mangere, and so on. 

The University Centre for Continuing Education is provid- 
ing all the activity its resources will allow. 

The National Council for Adult Educ ation Jbopes to e xtend 
--arte- ^tiviti-e&^ — — — 

"The CJdmbTnelT Churches are keen to co-operate with schools 
by providing facilities from their resources for the 
general use of the community. 

Individual schools such as Freyberg have been in on the 
act for years, struggling to provide' Until recently from 
its own and the local community's resources. 

A great deial is being attempted on every hando This^ 
Association is bringing together interested parties to 
•further th& concept and to advise and guide and to keep 
the needs before the public. But how effective is all 
this effor*^, this goodwill, this expertise going to be 
if it is not co-ordinated and not backed up with 
financial resources. 

Which brings us to the basic and f loiidamental question-who 
pays for it all? 

Here in New Zealand there are limitations to the sources 
of fuE(ds. 0\xr central government is committed to provide 
for the manifold needs of the whole country with what it 
can extract from the taxpayer's pocket. Our local bodies 
are committed to provide for its citizens with what ^.t 
can extract from the ratepayer's pocket. Local 
associations and agencies endeavour" to provide their 
services with what they can extract from individual's 
pockets in the street and at the door. And if an 
individual happens to be a user and participator he 
invariably pays again for the privilege. So ultimately 
the money all comes from the one source - the citizen's 
pocket. Cannot this also be the subject of an exercise 
±n co-ordination? If we really mean what we say abotlt 
community education being the answer, to many of our 
social ills, our mental health and our physical well- 
being, should there not be a massive injection of public 
money into the system that co&trols it - over and above 
that needed for the traditional^ forms of education we 
provide . We have so many valuable resources that could 
be much more heavily used for the common gpod. All we 
need is the wherewithal to use them to the fullest 
possible extent. What about a specific tax for the purpose 
- or a fixed percentage of the rapidly accumulating 
superannuation fund? 
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If we have established that our society generally needs 
the boost that we fesSl conmunity education could give it, 
and having ^dabbled in t'he question of who is going to 
pay for it all^ we should" probably now take a brief look 
at how we are going to ascertain what any particular 
commuiiity sees as its greatest needs- 

a community v/ill differ, probably quite widely, with those 
felt in a neighbouring cammimity with a different growth 
pattern, socio-economic structiire or ethnic grouping* 
We are to hear later today aboutthe question of survey- 
ing for needs so I will leave that to the experts. My 
plea is for consultation at^every level on the widest 
possible basis. And even this can be quite inadequate. 
Perhaps the intelligent trained^ observer is in the best 
position to assess needs. He sees poor living conditions, - 
neglected health , wasted resources, drxmkeness ,, neglected 
children, etc, and knows that a well-directed commxinity 
programme could help in many ways. Doctors see suburban 
ne\irosis that could respond to a more positive 'and better 
motivated way of life, and so on. 

I am convinced that many of those who middle-class 
observers see as being in considerable need are totally 
lanconscious of needing anything. I can imagine trying.to 
persuade any one earning several .hundred dollars a week ^ 
for the. mininmm expenditure* of skills or energy that 
several hours in the tavern eaj&h day, frequent visits to 
the TAB, a low rent State house and wife who look after 
his bodily needs,* several children to bear witness to 
his paternity [potential, etc, has any needs at all that 
he can recognise himself. Some of you might consider 
that I am a prime case for psychiatric treatment, but 
frankly I don't feel Wie need for it - yet! It is the 
recognition of self-needs withiu the people themselves 
that provide us with tpe greatest challenge. How do we 
show people that than han better their condition, live 
happier lives, fulfil lati^nt ambitions, use latent 
talents and xiplift their Equality of life", when they 
are happy in their ignorance. We certainly cannot tell 
them - few would listen% 

Perhaps our best chance is to provide a wide range of 
activities that can touch every aspect of their lives. 
If we can provide educational, cultural, recreational 
and social opportunities for every "^e and condition of 
people and provide them in &l warm anSv welcoming 
atmosphere we may eventually be successful. Whatever 
we provide has got to be/seen and felt to be better 
than that which they are currently enjoying. Any attempt 
to thrust education and culture down anyone's throat 
is doomed to failure - it always has been. If we can / 
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provide, on the other hand, a situation where even the 
most reluctant participant can see and feel the satisfact- 
ion of others in their participation, we will ultimately 
awaken some latent talents, activate some social conscious- 
ness and expose some de^^seated and unrecognised needs. 
Once this is done the battle will be won and once the ^ 
breakthrough comes in any groui), be/it family or gang, the 
spread nr influen ce- f o r good - will be rapi ds — — — 

However _ good -the provision we fflake, however handsome the 
facilitiep we provide, howevej? much money we pour in and 
however hard we work, we are not going to get results 
overnight. May be we will have to wait a whole generation 
or more to see positive wide-rranging results, but that 
doesn't mean that we shouldn't get started now. The sooner 
we start the better chance our grandchildren will have 
to lead full and happy lives. 

How hard we are going to have to search for the right 
people to lead our programmes. The initiators, the 
motivators, the activitors are going to need, to be very 
special people. But we know we have them, because Our 
rather feeble early beginnings in these fields have 
revealed that there is always someone with the will and 
spirit as well as the capability to give the leadership 
needed. • * 

O'ur society needs all that (JpSmmunity education can give 
it whether it be in upgrading of omt skills, learning 
new ones, making profitable use of our leisure , raising 
the. standards of o\ir physical and mental health, apprec- < 
iating oTor heritage and our cult\u?e , preserving o\ir 
ervironment, improving our personal relationships - every 
field of human life can benefit and we are privileged to 
be in on this rennaisance. 

Our gre.atest obligation^ to those We live among is to 
prepare. them- to understand and to deal effectively with 
the world in which we all must live and not with the 
world we have known or the world we may personally prefer 
to "have. ' 
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METHODOLOGICAL COflSIDERATIONS IN COMMUNITY SURVEYS 
DESIGN OF COMMUNITY SURVEYS 



The 4iurpose of surveys can be either;- 




(a ) De scriptive. In' this case only a description of the existing state of 
aTfairs is being attempted f.e. what is €ffe exHstfng sire of tTfe pup-r- 
- uiation, age structure etc. 

(bj Explanatory . This is where specific hypotheses aVe being tested,, con- 
sequently it is the influence of one variable upon another that is a-t 
the centre of the survey, i.e. effect of income level upon "housing 
choice/location. 

The construction of a community survey of either type consists of carrying . 
out a series of steps in a logical sequence . 

(a) Definition j)f the problem to be investigated - i.e. In this case the 
delineation of the- community to be studied. 

(b) Establishment of;;the investigational categories. From the agreed list 
it. can be seen there are tv/o types 

1. Factual - Population structure, age structure, occupational 
composition, house type, migration, length of residence, kin- 
ship. 

2. Attitude/Opinion data - conflict/stability, focal points. 

(c) . Collection of basic data on the community from "official" statistics. 

1. Population, age, occupational, migration. Data on these topics 
can be obtained from :- 

(i) Census of population, Regional. Volumes, Migration tables 
and Economic Activity tables. 

(ii) New Zeal anf Official Yearbook. 

(iii) ElectoraU;|egisters - for data on changes between rogistrationj 

2. Background data on "focal" points from local documentary sources 
e.g. newspapers, parish magazines etc. 

Also valuable here are key informants - incumbents, landlords, 
local councillors, Community Workers. 

Haviiig done this we are in a better position to dctcrrjinQ the areas 
' , where fresh information is required. 

From the 'list' of investigational categories: kinship, neighbour 
relations, stability, conflicts could require data collecfion. 
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this leads to the fourth stage - that of sample design.- 

(d) Sampling , First have to decide whether ^the relevant population is . 
individuals or households. " 

Can be either be done'.by ■ ' * 

1. Simple random sampling by random numbers. 

2. Systematic sampling by taking every nth household/individual 
(e.g. every 10th)' from a list of the population. Usual lists 
in community surveys are the Electoral Register and the rating 
lists. 

Note on sample size . ^ ' 

ks the size of the sample increases the erro,r of tlie estimate that you make 
from the sample to the population decreases. So the choice of sample size 
has to be determined by the degree of accuracy required together with time 
and resources available. 

3. Quota Sampling. Not very acciir^^e* due to bias in the compilation 
'■^ of the sample by the Interviewers. 

(e) Data Collection .- Having clearly defined the problem to be investigated, 
erected the investigational categories and constructed, wfiere necessary, ^ 
a sample, we can proceed to.consider the various; methods of data collec^ 
tion. Data can be collected in a nXimber of different ways:-- 

1. Observation ' - ' 

2. Documentary Analysis . — 

3. Social. Survey? . ^ 
(Only including here those likely to be used in the Community study) 

(f) Observation . ^ Observation can be either, participant or non- pat^ticipant. 
Most usual is by a participant who records systematically his observations 

"(e.g. on a diary type recording sheet). 

Observation has a number of problems :- 

1. Limitation of our senses in that we cannot%bs'erve the v/hole of 

any situati/on, hence we abstact and often dis1;ort. * \ 

2. Observation ancf classification tend to be done a^ one and the same 
time, so that v/e tend to use phenomena as an example of a type that 
we have previously classified i.e. one student looks like another 'ej:c. 

, 3. Interaction between the observed/observer. This reactivity between 
the observer and those he is observing can lead to modification of. 
the situation under study. In some cases the observers have become 
so involved that they have initiated cha_nges. 
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i„ the ^keeping of the diaries what is being attempted is a piece of 
observatibij therefore in the classifications that w.e make care should 
■ be taken t0 guard, against 'instant classifications' .! 

(g) Social Surveys , Here there can be a number of different types depend- , 
ing upon the degree to which the questions and response categories are 
structured. Because of the structuring of the questions the formulation 
of 9ues'tfons becomes of crucial importance. The following points should 
he noted: 

1. No unnecessary ques.tions. 

2. Questions should not assume knowledge but should first estal^lish the 
• informant's level of knowledge. 

'3. .Questions should be simple, clear, and unambiguous and should only 
^ ask one thing at a time. 

4. Questions which are emotionally or value laden should be avoided. 

5. ^ The sequence of questions should be devised to assist" the mainten- 
■ ance^ of the interest of the respondent. 

6. Sensitive questions best in the middle - i.e. asked after rapport- 
, establ ished. Classificatory questions best at the end. 

^;7V Questions which condition the response should not normally be used. 
Most common types are those which:- / 

(i) lead the respondent; . 
f (1i) lake presumptions about his behaviour/attitudes; 
(iii) ask hypothetical ques.tions. 

8. ^ It is necessary to decide whether to ask quetions in a generalised 

or personalised form.« ^ 

9. Care has to be taken when gathering information abou;fe<^eriodic be- 
haviour (e.g-. over . a* week .or month). 

10. Questions requiring memory or recall of events canloften be unreliable, 

The problem of producing gobd clear questions is considerable, there- 
fore a questionaire/i'nterview schedule should always be tested on a 
friend/colleague etc prior to its use on the population to be invent- ' 
igated. ' 

DATA ANALYSIS 

(a) Once the data has been collected from the various sources it is necessary 
to treat it to a common/standardised method of analysis. The first task 
is to check the survey data for:- 

) 

1, Completeness - i.e. all questions have been fully answered. 

2. Calculate response rate. 

Having done this it is necessav^y to consider the survey data as a whole, 
rather'than just analyse each question separately but be Continually 
lookihg for the interrelations. and interconnections of the answers. ■ 
Also be looking at the v-/ays in which the survey data and the background 
data from the official statistics and the local documentary data comp- 
' . lement each other. ' -j g 



(b) Analysis steps • ^ 

1. With survey data the first step would be to count up the answeris to 
^ each question and establish frequencies of response. 

2. This would lead to an exploration of the data in relation' to key 
variables which are considered to have an effect upon behaviour within 

• ^ the locality. Obvious ones are age, sex, family status, occupation* . 
and length of residence. By this means the data can be fully explored. 

(c) Presentation of Data . The most conunon ways of representing data are by 
figures, graphs and tables. 

1. Figures . 

> (i). Pie chart . This consists of a circle divided into segments with 
• each segment representing a proportion of the total 

a = owner/occupiers; b = private tenants 
/ c = council tenants 




(ii) 



e.g. tb show the occupancy structure of housing in a .locality 

Pictogiram . This is where a series of pictures is used representing 
the subje'cts - e.g. patterns of migration 



Migration A A q o 
Migration Out X X a X 



where each 5? = 10 people. 



(iii) Line graph . Useful for showing population trends 



population size 




Tears 



(iv) Bar ehart .^ Here the bars represent the proportion of the pop- 
ulation v/ithin a given category. This is particularly useful for 
population structure * 





Hale 


Female 

« 








1 














1 



age 

groups 



2. Tables . Tables are the most successful w/y of portraying information with 
high degree of accuracy. There are three typos of table: - 
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(i) Univariate , 
e.g. Age 



This is where only one variable is tabulated at \a time. 

Age groups Numbers . ' * 

0 - 9.9 10 - 
10 -19.9 20 
20 -29.9 40 



Principles of Table Construction 



■ / 

/ 

/ 

/ 



ia) 
ib) 

(ic) 



Units in the left hand column must be mutually exclusive . 

Tabulation must have internal logic and order, i.e. beginning with 

the smallest value and moving to the largest. 

Choice of class -intervals. It is usual to do this by:- 

(a) Establishing an array - i.e. setting out highest/lowest 

valDes, then finding the range, and then deterTnine the number 
of categories taking these two factors into account: 

Intervals should be uniform. 



<b) 
(c) 



Limits clearly specified, 



(ii) Biyariate - Multivariate . This is where two or more. variables are inter- 
related together, e.g. age and marital status Ctwo variables) or- age, sex 
! and marital status (three variables). ^ ^ ^ 

(iii) Contingency table . . Thjs is one that shows the association betv/een tv/o 
qualitative "attri"butes often 2x2 table, usually not more than 5x5. 



e.g. Established 
Resident 



Newcomer 



Participant Ndn-participant 



12 


1 


13 


1 


12 - 


13 


13 


.13 


26 



The table has case' study value as it helps identify the 'normal' t,e. expected 
pattern - established resident/participant in locality and the deviant cases. 
This points to^ where attention should be concentrated in future investigation. 

>* 

Whenevpr using tables it must alv/ays be made clear what they refer to and how 
the t otals -are arrived at, whether they are:- 



(iiTa) 
(iiib) 
(iiic) 
O :iiid), 
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The total population- within a defined locality under study^. 
Total s'ample including non-respondents. 
Total replying to the particular question. 
Tptal humber of respondents. 

■••1.4 ■ . . ' . . 



The analysis of data, therefore, rjequ ires the careful tabulation of the various 
types of -data in order to examine the relationship between the various parts of 
the locality - i.e. population, housing, occupations, participation in activities 
etc. This will- enable the identification of current patterns of activity and the, 
nature of the active population,. (hence hiqhlight areas of deficiency and need. 

* ' B.N. Smith and D.C. Thorns 



■ ** ** ** ***** * * 
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THE. STRUCTURE I FORMATION AND ANALYSIS 

OF, SOCIOLQGICAL SURVEYS <, 

SELECTED PREFERENCES; Indicates the most useful initial reading) 

c . 

A> General Introduction to Social Research 

^Blalock, Ht M. \ Introduction to , Social Research 



Goode/ W. J. and 
K. Hatt 1952* 

*Labovitz, S, and 
R, Hagedom 1971 



Methods in Social Research > New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 

introduction to; Social Research, Mew York: 
3Grav7-HilI« 



B. Questionnaire Design and In^er^vjewing 



1, Books 

*Backstroirt, Charles H, 
and Gerald D. Hursh 1963 



Survey Research USA: Northwestern 
University Pre^s, 



Banaka> W. 1971 



Hyman, H, H. et al 1954 



Training in Depth Interviewing, Nev; York 
Harpeif and Row*^ 

Conway, J. A. et al 1974^ UndersCanding Coinmunities, Englewood Cliffs 
^ , Prentice*-Hall . 

Interviewing in Social Research, Chicago: 
University of ChicaopA Press, 

Survey Methods >ffSocial Relations, . 
Heinemann* 



*Moser, C. A. and 
G. Kalton 1971 



pppenheim, A, N/ 1966 

Parten>i M. 1950 

Richardson, S. A. e^t al 
1965 



Questionnaire Design and Attitude Measure- 
ment, Heinemann. 

Surveys/ Polls and Samples, New York: 
Harper,' ' - - 

Interviewing, New York:* Basic Books, 



*Selltiz, Claire et al 
1965 

*Smith, H. W. 1975 



Research Methods in Social Relations, USA: 
Methuen, Chp y ^.nd Appendix C, 

Strategies of\social Research: The Me tho*- 
dological Imagination, Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice Ilallr Chp 8, 

See also Gbode and^ Hatt (1952) 

2. Articles 



Cannell, C. F. and 
R, ir. Kahn 1968 

Couch, A. and 

Kenniston 1960 



Interviewing, In G. Lindzey and E, Aronson 
(eds) Handbook of Social Psychology, Vol 2, 
Reading, Mass,: Addison Wesley, pp 526-95. 

1 p Yeasay6rs wd Naysayers: Agreeing response 
set aG a personality variable. Journal of 



Gallup/ G.^ 1947 



Guest, L* li. 1947 



Kranser, L, 1958 



Maccoby, E. and 
N. Maccoby 1954 



Mandler, 6. and 
W. K. Kaplan 1956 

Quay, H. 1959 



Salzinger, K. find 
S. Pisoni 1960 



^slow, G. et al 
1957 



Shapiro, S. and 

J. C. Eberhart 1947 

Yarrow, L. 1960 



The quintamensional plan of question design. 
Public Opinion Quarterly 11: "385-93. 

A study of intejnriewer competence • Internal 
Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research 1: 
17-30. 

Studies of the conditioning of verbal 
behaviour. Psychological Bulletin 55: 
148-70. ■ ' 

The interview: a tool of social science. 
In G. Lindzey (ed) Handbook of Social 
Psychology Vol 1, Cambridge, Mass: Addison- 
Wesley, pp 449-87. 

Subjective evaluation and reinforcing effect 
of a verbal stimulus. Science 124: 5,82-3, 

The effect of verbal reinforcement on the 
recall of early memories. Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology 59: 254-7. 

Reinforcement of verbal affect responses of 
normal siobjects during an interview. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
60: 127-30. 

Test retest stability of interaction 
patterns during interviews conducted one 
week apart. Journal-^of Abnormal cind Social 
Psychology 54: 295-302. 

Interviewer differences in an intensive 
interview survey. International Journal of 
Opinion and Attitude Research 1: 1-17. 

Interviewing Children. In P. Mussep (ed) 
Hcindbook of Research Methods in Child 
Development, New York: Wiley, Chp 14. 



C. Sampling 

*Backstrom, Charles H. 
and Geral^vp. Hursh 1963 

Cochran, W. G. 1963 



Kish, L. 1965 

Mendenhall, W. et al 
1971 



Survey Research, Northwestern University 
Press, Chp 2. 

Sampling Techniques, 2nd ed. New York: 
Wiley.' 

Survey Sampling, New York: Wiley. 

Elementary Survey Sampling, Belmont, Cal. 
VJadsworth, 



*See also Blalock (1972) Cho 21; Goodo and Hatt (1952) Chp 14; Moser 
and Galtung ( ); Mueller et al (1970) Chp 11; Selltiz et al (1965) 
Appendix B; Smith (1975) Chp 6. 
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D, Survey Analysis ' 
!• Statistical 
♦Blalock, H. .M. 1972 
Freeman, L. 1965 



Social Statistics, 2nd ed, USA:McGraw-Hill. 

Elementary Applied Statistics, New York: 
Wiley. 



Korin, Basil P, 1975 



•*Mueller, J. H. et al 
1970 

Siegel, S. 1956 



Statistical Concepts for the Social Sciences, 
Cambridge, Mass: Winthrop, 

Statistical Reasoning in Sociology, 2nd ed, 
Houghton Mifflin. ^ 

Nonparametric Statistics for the biehavioural 
Sciences, USA; McGraw-Hill. 

• *For a brief elementary treatment see Labovitz and Hagedom (1971) Chp. 6. 
2, General > 

Blalock, H. M, 1961 Causal Inference in Non-experimental Research, 

Chapel Hill; University of North Carolina 
- Press. 

♦Rosenberg, Morris 1968 The Logic of Survey Analysis, New York: Basic 

Books, Chps 8 and 9. 

*See also Selltiz et al (1965) Chp 11; Smith, (1975) Chp 14. ^ 

E. Critiques of the Survey Method . * 

Deutaher, I. 1973 ^ What We Say/What We Do, Scott Foresman. 

♦Phillips, Derek L. 1971 Knowledge From What? Theories cind Methods 

in Social Research, Chicago: Rand McNally. 
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SURVEYIMG FOR UNIVERSITY COMMUniTY EDUCATION 

Richard Bedggood 



Introdittion As early as the late forties some of us in New Zealand were 
aware the 'development overseas and in New Zealand of the concept of 
Communi^iy Centres and Community Education as an important area of develop- 
ment ir| education for the future. I was . personally involved in writing 
papers for the then young National Council of PTA Federations annual con- 
ferences on this general topic with the idea that we could convert people 
in education to the idea that schools particularly should have a wider and 
dual fuhction in the community.' Submissions were also made to the Currie^ 
Commissp'on of Education making a strong case for the widening of the function 
of the fehool incorporating the concept of the "Park School" idea and the 
"Communfty School ".2 The PTA Associations were in effect early adul t education 
self-edut:ating groups using the school for thein meetings and discussions on 
educatian. 

The Universities have only recently become involved in the Community Educa- • 
tion conQpt and while all run programmes involving community classes, 
seminars and certificate courses, only one has a formalised section of its 
printed tkoqrame designated as "Community Education" with a supervisor m 
cha^rge. "Other sections of the work have been run und6r certificate programmes 
and continuing and adult education supervisor? so that aUHn all at one 
University in particular a wide programme is in fact in operation. Profes- 
sional courses for teachers interested also in community education have been 
held and ^re being developed still further. 3 

Overseas, -Universities have been involvefMujch earlier tn the role of pro~ 
vid^g fot the development of Community EducalJion, particularly In the North 
American Continent. In Europe there has been less emphasis on this concept 
although certain school districts have developed schools for Community Educa- 
tion and i^ndeed in England some very early schools existed -in the thirties as 
they did iin New Zealand. The Leicester Community Schools are well developed 
and elsewhere in England as in Lancashire also, but the Universities have been 
less involved in the theory, practice and training of Community Educators. 

"The period of the fifties, sixties and early seventies brought the American 
Universities into direct contact with the community education conceplu Not 
only have Regional University Centres, Cooperating Uhiversity Centres^and the 
National Centfte of Community Education emphasised the training of leaders and 
disseminatio)! of the idea, but the professional literature and the work of 
professional associations have brought a more general awareness of the concept 
of coninunity education to the top levels of educational intellectual ism. What 
will grow out of this association is yet to, be determined. Professors in the 
Colleges of Education in practically all American universities are aware of the 
concept as increasingly influential; many of them are increa|ingly interested 
in the community education process and are becoming acquairft6^ with various 
programmes of community education. "'^ 
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I v/as able myself to meet Directors of some of the American Community ''^ 
Education Centres at the recent second International .Conference of Com-, 
munity Educators at El Paso when I found that there was* a fJational Centre . 
as mentioned above and also fifteen University and other centres for Cqm-v^. 
^ .munity Education and sixty-^four University and other cooperating centres 
all involved in developing Community Education. The Universities have 
certainly become involved thoroughly in Community Education in the U.S.A. 
With the formation of the New Zealand Association for Community Education 
and the involvement of some University staff members it is to be hoped that, 
they will concern themselves with this im^portant development for the good, of 
the New Zealand Community. n \ 

The Research Role of the University Social change and social pressures that 
are causing communities and schools to innovate new forms of Community Educa- 
tion are cau^sing Universities to be more outward looking and to consider the 
needs, of the Community surrounding the University. This outreach into the 
community i^vas shown in the "Wisconsin idea" of some twenty or more years ago 
when the University of Wisconsin declared the boun^iary of the. State as the 
boundary of the campus particularly for the development of Uni>7ersity Exten- 
sion and general a^ult programmes. New Zealand Universities have generally 
accepted boundaries but mainly for the recruitment of .undergraduate students 
and only belatedly as an extended area of concern to the University in deal- 
ing with extra-mural and correspondence stucjents. 

The University has however recognised research as a chief concern ot the 
University l?ut again mainly on campus and very seldom in regard to the off 
campus and adult community. Only one University has had an appointment of 
a full time. researcher and that proved very valuable in that several large 
surveys were taken v/hich gave us some indication of the needs and clientele 
of that University area^ The results of this survey are mentioned again 
later. 

Auckland University has- conducted several surveys over the years to discover 
its likely students and^to assess the background of those students and their 
needs. These are again indicated below. ' At present one temporary lecturer 
is again doing some research into the programme of the Centre for Continuing 
Education. 

More recently growing interest in the communfty tov/ards continuing and com- 
munity education; greater interest by taxpayers in the role of the university 
and minorities with their growing demands have made the Universities here and 
" overseas appreciaf^ their real communities in a democracy. The needs and 

expectations of th^t People are being made known to the University authorities 
and these . are being/^met more and more by the Community Education programme of 
*the Centre for Continuilig Education at each University. 

The reappraisal of tertiary education- and its broader functions by the persons 
' v/ho support and employ the graduates or product of these institutions is be- 
^ coming more evident. In order to satisfy* these demands Universities will need 
to sampleand research the demands in order to develop adequate and relevant 
programmes. Thus there is a growing demand for general courses, credit courses 
in certificate studies and professional continuing education. Research and 
surveys will further point up the needs and delineate the programmes offered 
This is" a University function acceptable to academics. 
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EarPier Surveys In researclr, surveys fall under the heading of descriptive 
re^rch whicn usually includes * ^ \ 

(IV Survey studies \ • 

(2) Interrelationship studies 

(3) Development studies ^ 

When initiating new institutions or- programmes in many fields the technique 
of surveying the- field is often usejd. Surveys col lect data and detailed des- 
criptions of existing conditions and facts with the intention of using the 
information or data to support and justify prevailing programmes and prac- 
tices or perhaps to assist in making more relevant plans for improving the 
social, educational or economic cor^ditions or processes. Initiation of com- 
munitv education therefore quite appropriately uses the survey technique in 
some form. Several have already been used successfully in New Zealand and 
we will hear more of them later. 

Surveys may be broad in scope involving ^ national s&mple as with intelligence 
testing. More commonly they involve a restricted' area of a local authority 
or institution and perhaps a restricted sample of that area as a pilot survey 
or as a survey of a selected sampling of the whole area or community. Data 
may be collected from a large number of related factors or just pi few items 
of enquiry. The nature of the problem will decide the extent-of the survey, 

"The community wide survey ]s one of the keys to Community Education. It 
is the tool which enables all citizens to makejtheir wants and.4ieeds known 
and it is the tool which arouses the interest of the peopTo,"^ 

The effects of a survey are wider than just the limited intentions of the 
survey. Information is gathered on survey topics but much more is offered; 
resource persons are discovered and the public is stimulated educational ly. 
Important facets and items of Community education are discovered and the 
survey becomes an integral part of the whole process. There is 'grass roots' 
' involvement of the teachers, parents and students and this is a basic in- 
gredient of Community Education. 

A.B. Thompson's Survey, 194 5 A.B. Thompson was a Senior Lecturer on the 
staff of the Education Department, Auckland University and I had the pleasure 
of being a student under him in the early World War 2 years. He was commision- 
ed to write the book "Adult Education in Mew Zealand" folowing a Conference 
on Adult Education in Christchurc.h in 1944, when pre-school education was also 
d'isucssed and development took place in these two extensions of education. 

A.'0. Thompson conducted a jurvey at. the time and assembled the records of the 
W.E.A. and other institutions as a basis for his book, also to predict the pos- 
sible future of Adult Education both in organisation and the provision 6f pro- 
grammes ^to t\^e various groups needing further or adult education. ^ 

He states that entry to the University for adults coulcl be by taking lectures 
for Certificates of Proficiency or by listening to Tutorials from University 
lecturers. After the age of 21 year^ adults could enter the University on 
degree programmes with a provisional matriculation. Apart from the University 
was the voluntary Association the Workers Educational Association, set up *in 
1913 by visitors from Australia. . — ' 
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Part-time study was also possible as the Universities ran repeat time-tables . 
or put lectures on late afternoon and evening. Thus about two thirds of the 
students were part-timers until recently when restrictions were placed on 
part-time study. Thi»s is being reversed lately due to the fall off in students 
and shortage of finance. 1 ' 

The early lecture programmes of the Universities andi the W.E.A. were broadly 
based and offered widely so were in a true sense comfiiunity based and could be 
designated community Education in the best sense of the term. The WEA was tied 
to the University by a common Council with representatives and a Tutorial' 
Committee. These were associated nationally by a Cotincil of Adult Education 
(See diagram). 

Thompson's survey and data are purely descriptive of the classes in existence 
and the records shown at the time indicate the nuinbeir involved; the sampling 
of sexes, vocational groups and educational background. It showed in the main 
what student's were like at the time and indicated their needs as shown by the 
class topics indicated. The process of selection of topics came mainly through 
the student representation on the Committees and feecjlback from the classes throug 
their Secretaries. ^ i 

1. Class form and flethodology . Thompson's figures "jndicate that the main . 
form"of provision was through the Tutoria'l class v/hicjh consisted of a lecture 
followed by about an equal length of discussion. In|the early thirties, 
students at these tutorials eoualled (jill the students at Box course. Discussion . 
and short course groups. During the War period the cjiscussion groups grew. 
Box coursefs. fel ] off but discussion courses rose abdve the tutorials due largely 
to war conditions and the absence of Tutors (See Tablie ii, Thompson) Tutorials 
fell from 62. 7?^ to 37.7% in 1943 while short courses and groups went from 47.5% 
to 62.3% ir^l943 over a period of fourteen years (Thompson, page 120) 

2- Subject areas for Study Thompson's Table IV indicates the students taking 
the various suEJect areas fn their studies. Certain trends were noticeable 
over the period the, survey v/as taken from 1929 to 1943. About fifty per cent 
of the enrolments fell in the group literature, art niusic and drama. This 
included a considerable number of box course qrouos aind some very large classes 
devoted to literature. The decline after 1935 is accounted for partly by the 
introduction of now subjects, and partly by the diminishing popularity of the 
box scheme (Thompson, p 126). There was an increase in the relative enrolment 
in economics classes during the early thirties then a fall off after that. The 
interest in International Affairs on the other hand grew due to the state* of 
the worlcl pre-war in the late thirties. Thus from 1926 to 1943 Thompson shows 
the following trends in subject areas 



Sociological studies , 
Internationa I studies 
Historical studies 
fl.2. and Pacific studies 
Literature, Art, Music and Drama 
Philosophy and^ psychology 
Econonics and all'jed subjects 
Science 



from 



1.7% 
3.2% 
15.5% 
11.5% 
39.6% 
17.5% 
13.8% 
4.9% 



to 11.7% 



II 



26.0% 
Nil 



II 



Nil 



II 



II 



II 



II 



P.9.M 
16.7% 

11.0% 
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Trends shown aBovfe dtd assist to some extent i"n the planning of courses 
but there were other factors than just chotce operatinn as well. Provision 
of funds and the availability of lecturers were tm factors present which 
affected class enrolments in subject areas. (See Thompson, p. 177) 

3, Background of th6 Students 

a. Occupational - Thompson in Table V, peige 202 giyes the result of the 
survey In terms of occupation of the students for 1930 and^ T939 to 1941. 
On the average the percentages from the different occupation groups 
were as follows - (W.E.A. Students) 



Manual and craft 


23.8% 


Professional 


8.4% 


Farmers 


6.5% 


Office and Shop 


15,9% 


Teachers 


9.1% 


Domestic Duties ^ 




other and unspecified 


36.3% 



Thus see the women students dominated the classes and groups while the 
Manual and Craft students came next in attendance. In the 1944 survey of 
Auckland city stu^lents 70% were wonen. Table VI shows the percentages in 
the occupational groups among Auckland Students with office employees in 
the greatest numbers at 23.2% and domestic duties at 20,35$. 

Educational - Table VIII shows Thompson's figures for the educational 
background of the students as follows - 

Men Women Totail 

With Primary Schooling only 31,6% ]4.4% 19,8% 

With Primary and Night School only 12,8% 4.1% 6,9% 

Primary arid three years Secondary 30.1% 48.7% 43.0% 

Full Secondary (four years and over) 25.5% 32.8% 30,3% 

University, one or more years, included in above 17,6% 

The development of educational institutions over the thirty years prior to the 
war meant that about 18% of thte students had attended University and 30% had 
had four years or more at Secondary School and University. This would affect 
the level at which the lectures could be presented. Also i^t is seen that women 
enjoyed more education than did the men who went to work earlier. The higher 
the education the more it was realised by students that they needed to con- 
tinue education. 

4. Reasons for Continuing Education O^ottvatton) 

Thompson's survey indicated in Table IX four categories for joining 
classes at the time - • 

Men Women Total 

Of use in present work 21.7% 20.6% 21.0% 

To prepare for other work 24.3% 10.8% 15.3% 

Leisure-time interests 36.2% 65.0% 55.4% 

Other reasons 17.8% 3,6% 8.3% 
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Thus we see that men in particular had expectations of improving their 
work status ^and earnings while women in the main joined for leisure time « 
'interests although present work needs were high also. When asked how 
students heard of classes it was found that Publicity from friends ranked 
highest 56%; Newspaper advertisements 20%; radio 6%; other forms of advert- 
isement 5%; through Trade Unions 2.7% (7.5% of the men). Personal publicity 
was important therefore and relating classes to work was important for the 
men and^to non-work intterestsjfor the women. Table X also showed thatthose 
interested in classes wehe-afso members and interested in other educationaj 
^.^Mencies, the highest being in Public or commercial libraries 145%}. The 
*ffl^urch came second with 26%. 

If. we view Thompson's surveys as a whole we find they are mainly descriptive 
but that in fact they tell us a lot about the stuaents and so can also be 
based as, predictive in programme building for the future. No doubt these - 
factors discovered by the survey were used by the programme builders of those 
.'times. ^ >^ ' 

Auckland 1951 Survey The Adult Education Council of that year 'fnitjated' a 
survey of the classes 'based largely on the survey made by Thompson tn 1944 
and so the result can be compared to -some extent and used to ^how trfeno? over 
the years as well as used to improve programmes in the fifties. Table 1,1951, 
provides the figures., for age groups, and occupational gV'oups i-n the classes 
during that year. It also provides in brackets the egolValent fibres from 
Thomp'son's survey and the proportion of men and women in that survey figur|. 
The total number of students in the surVey were 406, so were evidently a jr 
sampling of the classes, but the basis of the' sampling is not stated, 

Occupationa.! groupings are very much the same in both surveys 

. Group ' Auckland 1944 Auckland 1951 

Unskilled 5.7% 3.4% 

Skilled Trade 17.6% ,^ 9.6% 

Business Uecutiwe 5.5% 10.3% 

Office worker & shop 26.9% 20.P.% 

Teacher- 5.1% 7.3% 

•Professional 12^^% 17.7% 

Student 1.8% 4.1%- r 

Domestic Duties . 20.'3% 26.3% 

Men were 31% of the total and women vvere 69% of the total; very much the same 
as in 1944. • 

Age groups when compared also were remarkably stable - 

Under 20 years 
20 - 25 , 
26-30 
31 - 35 
36-40 
41-45 
46-50 
51 - 55 
56 and over 
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5.2% 


5.9% 


13.4% 


12.3% 


14.4% 


15.5% 


18.9% 


16.7% 


10.9% 


11.8% 


11,2% 


13^5% 


8.7% 


nlo% 


5.7% 




10.0% 


6.4% 







The 31 ^to 35 year old group were the largest in both surveys. The above . > S; 
figures again, in 1951, indicated the occupationaV and age groups to be 
catered for in new^programrnes. . /. , 

Other Data, from Auckland Survey 1951 Table U lists the age and socio- - 
economic background of the students listing themselves as engaged ;in DorDesttc 
Duties. Thompson did not give figures for this but the 1951 figures can be, 
read off the Table supplied. The greiatest number of them, all women, were in 
the 36 to 45 years age group. Again their socio-economic group, indicated' that 
29% came from Professional families, 29% from Business owner or executive fam- 
ilies; 23% from skilled groups; 10% from Office Backgrounds; 25^ from Unskilled, 
and 1% from a teacher family. Probably the Teacher should have been added to., 
the Professional group and made it the largest at 30%. 

Table III indicated the Subject area tfiey joined wtth "The W^y to the Stars^' 
and 'The House Today" the best attended courses - . ' \. 

How informed , by advertisement. Programme, Friend or Poster; and the friend I 
(35.3%) came out on top as it had in the Thompson Survey, with the programme 
second (still largely the same today) 30.4%, y< 

Whether attended previously - Year before (T9|o.], ^or previously. 79,4% had 
attended previously; 44.2% the year befor^dnd 55.8% previous, to that. Thus ;^ 
a high proportion of the students had atjpided before, about 20% only being 
new, and quite- a number had attended foyf^ome years. ^ Thompson put T0% as the 
number attending almost continuously. (A Continuing Student) ^ ^ 

Table IV provides data on Educational Bagltground ' and Purpose (or Motivation} 
in attending. Comparable figures, from t|| Thompson Survey are given and can 
be read from the Table. Numbers for eac^lof the classes surveyedVare also 
provided to indicate differences in subjQ^p^^t areas, — , : \ 

Educational Background Auckland 1944 Auckland. 1951 (4321 

Primary School only . M 19.8% ; 6.7% - 

Night classes - 6.9% 5.5% \ 

Up to 3 years Secondary \ 43.0% 37.5% 

Four years or more Secondary ^ \ 12.7% ^ 24.3% t 

University - One year ^ I 5.4% 5.7% / 

Two years ^ v i 4.2% ' 5.5%^ 

Three years ' 2.8% 5^^% 

Four years, or more J5.2% 9.0% 

Purpose in joining class (Motivation) (448) 

Use in present work . 21.0% ' . 12,6% \- 

Preparation for other work \ 15.3% • TO/5% 

Leisure time studies ' 55.4% / 67,2% 

Other reasons 8.3% 10.2% 

Thus in educational background we see a" move, as we would expect, from Primary 
educdotion only to a greater number in 1951 with Four years Secondary and Uni- 
versity Education. This can be due to higher educational qualifications foir 
the population as a v/hole or a shift towards a rin'ddle class provision of classes 
probably a little of both. It also represents a difference in the clientele 



from the students of the W.E.A. of 1944. and the students of the post 1949 
Act which gave jjniversitiesa greater part in Adult Education and from whose 
classes the"1951 figures came. \ j 
Other Surveys 

1. 1969 Survey of classes in the Auckland University Extension Programme. 
The Data for this survey. is not available. (The Questionairej's) 

2« 1968 Sul^vey of classes at three Institutions in, Wellington, conducted ; 
by Roger Boshier, research assistant then at Victoria University Depart-^. 
ment of Adult Education. (Data is available) - 

3. I'Syiiurvey of Auckland University Classes in Third Term by R, Bedggood ' 
(Data is available). i 
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The Assessment of Comnjimity 
Education Needs: the Msterton Study 

/yian 0. Webster 
Massey University 



Tv/o routes to the assessment of community needs may be 
found in current approaches to comm.unity fiduc^i^ion. The* first, 
which wo may- term I)emocratic-A theoretical , emphasizes v/hat the 
people want and bases decisions on v/hat community membprs say 
they or theii:* community need? In this case, social .policy is 
based on perceptions and value- 3udf:ments v/hich must be subse- 
que;itly ^^branslatcd into practical terms by social scientists, 
or more often, professional educators. This approach usually 
by-passes assessment and gets ri^ht on with preferred action. 

The second approach, which we shall term Theory -based-. 
Hiimane, em:nhasij«es how the people arc doing, as defined on 
functional dimensions developed by the social scientist and • 
provides principles .upon which social policy may be based. 
The further-task is to r:et agreement on goals for action. This 
approach in more like a physical education instructor's perform-- 
ance r.snosJsment. 

The first approach has the advantage of consensus, or at 
least of implicit consent. If you can accurately translate 
what thev r/ean by what thoy want, then you have a mandate for 
action. The disadvantage may be that, for lack of a diagnostic 
.social science base, this approach will be an extension of 
sectional asnui-ptions and values lacking in attention to the 
intcrclc^ionclency of social events rjid the causal patterns ujulor-- 
lyinr: those events. V/ithout such understanding, the likelihoocl 
of so I bin/: up pro^^rammes designed to attend to major factors is 
greatly reduced^ The people will let you act, but the action is 
iesn I'iicoly to bo effective or accurate in terms of critical 
ft'ctors. 

The second a^)proach has the advantage of systematic observ- 
ation of the social -orocesses which it is hoped to affect but 
the disad.vr.ntago- of being dcoendent for its definitions and 
caicrtionn u'lon '^rior theory and technical procedures, relatively 
inacccs:-iblo to, if not inconprehcnsiblc to, most of the people. 
• . The retail trmt \mt' orstr.ndings may provide a ^)c/tential basis for 
action roared to the amelioration of social deficits anc the 
wroi.iotion of social goods. ::o>vcvcr, in order for the social 
rcieacc :ry^ror\olr. to lead to action, cor/i.nmity values munt firrrb 
be dctcrr.'.incfl , f.o'.ln decided r.nd cief inert, and operational ('ofin- 
itio.is of obaoctivcs be agreed. If the new Iniowl edge produced 
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by the social scientist is 'to be taken seriously, its implic- 
ations anct the res-ultant range of possible dourses of actidp. 
jnuDt be expoiinded b5' the social scientist, so as to provide^^a 
— base for value judgments and social policy decisions by the 

people. - 

The differences between the tv/o procedures may be seen in 
. - I'i.Ecures 1(a) and iCb). Major contrasts between the tv/o 

approaches are in (1) the 'role of theory in the theory-based 
. approach, as the controlling rational touchstone, (2) the 
greater determining influence of institutional .norms in the 
atheoretical aDproach, (3) the greater randomness of selection 
criteria for leaders in -ohe absence 6f clear definitions of 
both processes and goals Jin the atheoretical case, (4) the 
relative arbitrariness of social pol'icy in the atheoretical 
model as. compared with the preparation of the coiimiimity 
valid Itnov/ledge and explanatory models in the theory-bas^ 
approach, (5) the use o:^ theory as the basis for progi«amme 
development in the theory-based model, .(6) the prior defin- 
ition of criteria of progrjamme outcomes in the theory-based 
' model, (7) the informed' involvement of the community at 

two points in the theory-based model, and (8) the psycho- 
cybernetic process of recycling of input, output and |&odback 
in relation 'to a continually evolving model of effectiveness 
in the theoretical apnrioach. The figure suggests that the 
theory-based approach can more responsibly claim to be humane, 
since it uses accountable knowledge -in relation to human value-s, 
The atheoretical model is superficially democratic, but in 
fact is subject to all kinds of^systematic pressures and 
intrusions because it hasi no' way of talcing account of factors 
influencing policy develdpraent' and is seldom able to demon- 
strate clear' goals and accountable methods. 

Actual instances of research into community education 
needs moy involve features of each of the models. In most 
cap.es, as for example the feasibility study regarding a 
Northland commuiiity college, theoretical assumptions are 
implicit. V/hile not decrying such studies, it remains valid 
to' hope that assunotiQns about such matters as the relation- 
ships of home and school or about effective processes of train- 
ing in human relations, would be made ©fcplicit before pro- 
grammes are entered upon.- • 

In brief, community education programmes depend for their 
direction upon the" use of social scientific Icnowledge in the 
service of human values. The present paper concerns an 
attempt to develop some of that Icnowledge as a baSe for 
posrible community action in one region. 

It wac considered that the most revealing indicators of 
<50CDalizption processes would bo gained by careful study of 
rn?r>- the adolescent population. Effects of social background 
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factors on the development of adolGScents* would give a lead 
to identification of critical areas of concern. 

The general subject of inquiry, then, was socialization ^ 
in its socio-emotional and cognitive dimensions. The expected 
result .of the study was identification of social background, 
factors influencing socialization.' In. order to produce this 
knowledge, definition of the major dimensions of environmental, 
social-emotional and cognitive factors y/ouid Ipe necessary. 
Using data on those dimensions-, assessments of the relative 
weight of variables, whether predictors or outcome criteria, 
couid be obtained. 

Research Design 

'The guiding principle for the study v/as, that, to avoid 
arbitrary limitations, research should talce account of the 
interaction of environmental -contextual factors with individual 
characteristics. 

In other words, policy research into community education 
is multivariate research in person-environment s^ettings. 
"i]ducational research is" as Tatsuoka (1969, p. 740) points out, 
"inherently multivariate in nature". The search for relevant 
"oerson-environment variables demands 'an "ecological psychology*/' 
strategy (Shulman, 1970, p. 376). The objective of such research 
is to move toward identifying the dominant environmental vari- 
ables, describing them adequately, and assessing their relative 
influence. In s-o doing, broad distinctions like 'advantaged- 
disadvantaged ' or * authoritarian-democratic* become unimportant, 
and the focus is dravm to complex environmental and personal ^ 
forces, (Gooch and Kellmer-Pringle , 19&t).) Cur^rent thinking 
on policy research is well represented by Mitchell's (1969) 
list of five criteria for a research method in psychology 
which \vould contribute more efficiently to the sojLution of 
"our critical educational aiid social problems". 

1. Conceptualiza Lion of research problems, as often e\B feasible, 
within the framework of person-environment systems.. 

2 . Conceptualisation of research problems ' in multivp.riate 
terns^ that accurately reflect the complexity of both 
personological and environmental domains. 

3. Provision" of ant^ropriate tecliniques for measuring critical 
environmental ojtid situational variables - that are at least 
as rclia"^le, valid aiad iDrecise as thosp tGchnioueo v;e now 
em*Dloy for measuring psychological variables. ^ 

,4. Provision of methods for defining and assessing per*son- 

environment relationships that are theoretically, logically 
and coerationally defensible. 

5. Application of multivariate statistical' methods appropriate 
for analyzing the data derived from such a research setting. 
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Prominent exemplars of multivariate' methods serve to . 
brin^t to focus two further characteristics of such methods, 
Coplej'' and Lohnes (1971 ) ''argue persuasively for a heuristic' 
rather than hypothesis-^testing function of such research - 
the discovery and refinement of constructs which may prove 
theoretically fruitful. The statistics provide results 
Y/hich push exploration forward, rather than - as in the 
case. of hypothesis-testing analyses - looking backward. 

Additionally , Cool ey and Lohnes (op^cit. p*6) advance 
the view, that multivariate procedures have transformed 
survey research since, in Cattell's words, the new approach 
"..toolc life's own manipulations', in clinical, social', 
and physiological data, and by more intricate, non- 
interfering statistical finesse teased out the. causal ' 
connections among data which could not be manipulated," 

In the same connection, Lohnes '5?ef erred with approval, 
to Flaiiagan's 1952 statement to the Psychome^trio- Society 
that' psychology needs to devote a great deal of attention 
to studying human beings in their natural environments. 
(Lohnes, I966). 

Various .workers (Mayeske, 1969; ©lurston, et al. , 
1970: Lolones, 1966; Cartwrigift , 1969; Gibbons and 
LohneB, 1969) agree on the whole that factor analysis 
serves admirably to introduce order into an otherwise un- 
raana.geable mass of facts. Furthermore, factor analysis 
may be used as an exploratory deviqe strategically preceding 
multiple regression analysis to help determine what vari- 
ables and meaDures are worth putting into a regression 
analysis. ^ , , 

The Research Model 

Questions addressed by .the model wore of two kinds: 

1. Questions about the dimensions of social background, 
family influences and individual personality 

2. Questions about the imique and joint effects of 
home background and personality, on socialization/ 
education outcomes 

While much informr.tion was analyzed by simpler coimt- 
ing of frequencies of responses, the more complex" questions 
just referred to were answered Fy factor analysis and 
rc'crofjoion analyses. Special questions were attacked 
according to the following theoretical model. 
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Pi»:ri:«.re 2: Llodel of Theoretiq^el R^^.t|.(^jiships 
Anon/;: rerson-::inviromnent Charc#oterig^cs and 
Personality Outcomes 



The arrov/s fron loft to ri'^ht in the model represent the 
e"C"J)lor*rto'ry process of dir5C0verin(: rclrvtionBhips betv/ocn the 
predictor cMnd outconc sets. The intervenin';: box, entitled 
]:^erso2i-:j;nvironnon t Tntoraction , ro n:esent^j the internal process 
in indiviour.l-^- v/hich'is inferred -rron the fi.ct that the suni 
of the- -predictions contribute-J fron thc.^^vcrson and cnvirorj.icnt 
catc?'::orios ta^:en .se"*^ar:.toly doo:; not eritate -with the totality 
of r)rcdictive of f icioiic vj^btainec! frorn't'Ae two sets of predict- 
ors' ta'^cn to.^ctlvcr. Th^'^.odcl is aclaptco fron on^ ;;ivcn in 
Bachnan, et al * (1968). A major inferoncc of ,thet%6del is 
that inteix\cTionn 'of t^ie set tin.;: and of the int^l^Scl c^ynanics 
of the inL:^.ividual are such as to influence outcomes in a 
raanner \;hich is not attributable to the variation in cither 
one of the interactin;; variables. ^ 



Pi.rure 3 su/.ir.:arizos the hyoo thetict:! effects of hone 
back.'::roLTnc] , affective properties and intellective properties 
on academic attainment usijif; exclusive rep.resfiiion analyses. 



Kcarnple of exclusive analysis: 

Given that 

E (Total Effects) 

'a (Uncorrected Intellective I^ffects) 
B (Uncorrected Hone inviroiiDcnt .Effects )" 
C (Uncorrected Personality Sffocts) 
A-f-B(Conbined I>vbollective' and Kone jiffcets) 
A-i-C( Combined. Intellective and Personality 
Effects) 

B+C(Conbined Ilorio and 3^crsonality iCffocts) 



= 36.34 

= 30.79J'^ 
t= 5.8.1^^ 

= 15-Ol5r. 

= 33.11?'^- 

^ 34.385^ 
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E = Total Sffec 

A = Uncorrected 

B = Uncorrected 

C = Uncorrected 

A' = E - (b+C) i 



B' = E - (A+C) 
C = E - (A+B) 



JE. 



ts 

Intellective Effects 
Home Backgroimd Effects 
Aff ective^Sff ects 
Corrected Effects of ixgitellective properties 
independent of home background and affective 
properties - 

Corrected Effects of home backgrcund ijidepend*- 
ent of intellective and affective properties 
Corrected Eff eats of effective properties 
independent of home background and intell- 
ective properties 
D' = E - (A+B+C)= Joint effects of home background and affective 

and intellective properties 

Pigure 3: Summary model of exclusive analysis of - 
effects of home background, affective properties 
and intellective properties on academic attainment 
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A.' = independent effects of intellect we variaMee .'■ 
= E (B+C) =*36.34 - 19-68. t= .16.66^4 

=^ Independent, effects of. home '^nvironiaent . " : . 
«.E U+cy ^:36*34 -- 34.38 . = l.SSf^ 

C« .= Independent < effects of personality 

^. E - (A+B) = 36.34 - 33.11 ' =^ 3.235$ 

D = joint. or interaction effects- of home 

environment, intellective properties . 
and affective properties 
= E (A*+B»+CO = 36.34 - 21.85 =14. 
Total Intellective Effects = Independent 
Intellective Effects plus ^ - 
Joint Effects = A»+D * 3l-.15?$ 

Total Home Environment Effects = Independent 
Home Effects pl^^s 

Joint Effects = B'h-D 16.45$^. 

Total ♦Personality. Effects = Independent . - ^ 
Personality Effects plus . ' -ix) 

Joint Effects = C^+.D ^- - " = .12^ 



These are actual results of the analj^ses.^o^^ the influence// 
of intellective predictors (aptitudes and I ^Q^-.t)f tiome back- " 
groimd, (parent, education, f ainily relatipns , :^Sc . ) , and 
personality (adjustment, interests,, attitudes, etc.) on. 
.acaderiic tiverages in the Masterton secondary schools * The ^ 
analyses shov^ that a simple correlation analysis could mis-; 
fekenly be used as a basis for assuitiing that about 805^ of " 
the knov'/n effects of the piiedictors is due to intellective 
factors and therefore any intervention should focus or^ 
intellec^tual programmes. But the independent effect o^f- 
intellective properties is in fact only 46^ o£ the total 
influence accounted for, while joint effects of intellectiYe' 
variables inijeracting v/ith home influences and personality i . 
account for another 405$ of the totaL aQcoimted fpr. An 'inter- 
vention strategy which overlooked interaction effects woui-d- , 
miss nearly half of the potential effects - involving intellect- 
jive properties . In other terms. , failiii^e to take account bf 
home background and affective influence's could vitiate nea3rly 
half the effects of an intellei^tual programme. 

• A parallel analysis of influences on adolescents* pre-' 
delinquent adjustment shov/ed that v;hile the problem appeared 
to be almost totally one of g^eneral personality ad jiistment, 
yet almost e:!cact;Ly half of the , variance vvas explained by joint 
effects of home background and affective properties. An inter 
Vention Noro^jramme which, acted ^n the fact that 96^ of the ^ 
knovyn effects was attributable to personality adjustment 
might enga.ge' in individual counselling. The exclusive analy.si 



showed, however, that half pf -that influence was contributed 
bv interaction of home environm'ent with personality. ]?urther- 
more, a- major contributing v^riabl^ within^ the personality 
adjustment variables Cw-as that- of, Family. Relations, thus, indicat 
W that -the family environment is in.fact .ihvolved m much. , 
more than half of the 6.0fo of delincjuent tendency which the 
analysis accounted for. In other-? terms, any prbgrajnme to 
Counter pre-delinqueht socialization must concentrate much 
more than half of its reso^irces upon the family environment. 

• . , Results 

/.Soc ial .Saclcground , . - - ' ' 

/' in seven secondetry schools, including two si?ate co- . 

teducational school's,'' a Catholic boys and a Catholic girls , , 
.schools, and one non-sectarian, ^private boys school, a pre-. 

dominance of pupils of. higher socio-economic level homes 

was fomd in the nbn-^.Catholic private schools. 

Indices of higher socio-economic level of the family 
were associated with, at least- twenty educational variables . 

• including, more pre-school education, more private school 
(education, less mother emplcyTPient, less fathe.r absence, 

'Weater continuance at school, less delinquency, m^J^e 
parental pressure to succeed in school, more regular pupil- 
Parent companionship on butings, more supportive and respect- 
ful family climate, more positive attitude to teach^ers and 
higher primary -school reading and ar/ithmetic levels . 

Disadvantages es-oecially affecting delinquents, Maoris' 
and those of unskilled parents included lower parental- 
education, greater father absence, large families, less 
active parental concern about 'school failure, less family 
outings'', deficient family climate, lower primary school 
i^eading and arithmetic levels, more negative view of how • 
teachers regarde'd them, lower e'xpectation of opportunity , 
and lowest self -ratings of happiness. 

■ I'actor analysis ■ of fifteen varia|)l^s of "the general 
family environment extracted six factors : 

I Parental Education . 

II Ufban Residence 
Ill-Ptrivate School Attendance 

. ■ IV r family Size ' 
V Father Absence 
. . , VI Father Deceased, 



Maori' rabe was a component o^ , the family sizq, factor. 



Family Relations ' \ - 

In cyrder to measure the effects of 'parents on social 
iz.^ision Zut cones, an extensive preparatory study of the 
dimenWi^ms of parent^child relations was carried out j .--'^ 
culminating in^ a^ family relations questionnaire which . ' • 
was' factor^analyzed to produce scales. The factors were: 

I Support - Understanding 
' II Anger - Rejection 

III Respect - Acceptance 

IV Anxiety - Sensitivity 

V , Demand , 

When scores on mothers and fathers on the^e scales v/ere 
iplaced alon.^ with other data on family warmth, respect, 
coraiDanionship , cooperation and demand, and the \7hoie set, 
factor-analyzed to obtain patterns of family relations < ^ . 
v/hich included both mother and father characteristics, 
eig)lat factors were obtained: ^ • ^ . * 

■"J ^ 1 Respect and^ V/armth 

A II Mother-Demand/Father. Supuort 

III |tother and Father Anxiety/Father 
j0 Anger-Rejection 

IV Feather Acceptance-Raspect/Demand^ 
, V Compajiionship^-Cooperatibn 

VI Parental Achievement Rpquirement ^ 



Intellective -Characterds tiQS 

Analysis of a range of variables yielded several 
separate factors in senior pupils: 

I Attainment , . ^ • 

. ■ . il Expectation of War 

III Expectation of .^felocial Br^akdov;n ' 
TV Academic Aptitniide • / . - i\ 

and other factors involving "religious belief, means 
towa^rd world peace, attitudes to male leadership, and 
beliefs about' scientific control in hvjnan affairs.. 

Personality Characteristics , ^ ' 

Anall^ysis of over fifty variables obtained from more 
tho:a 700 questionnaire items yielded ten factors which we'lr^e 
stable across sexes and age levels: * - " 

I Personal - Familial Adjustment* 

II practical vs Literary/Aesthetic Interestc 
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• ^ • IIX Savironment^ 

IV Computational vs Outdoor. Interests 

" • ■' V , Sociability « •. • ' • .. ^. . 

VI- General Anxiety ■;" 
. VII Religion/Submissiveness-I'ersisterice • • 

VIEE Attitude to School" 
.. IX Intellectual Energy ' - .. 

Effects of iTamily Baclcr^roiind, Persdnaiity, and Inte llective 
ProTperti es on Intellectual Attainment ;- ■ ■ 
'■ ' By use of stepwise multiple fegressions -and tne ; _ 
calculation of coefficients of multiple 4eterminat ion, it/ v, 
was ascertained.- that the f oi;t-OWing Y/ere -significsJit positive 
influences on aptitude and, attainment: father's, educatio^,; 
■smaller family, parental attitudes against smoki?ig,.P4^ental 
extjectations of adolescents' cooperation vdth chores , lower, 
anger-reaection by, father, higher respect-acceptance by 
father. - 

Similarly, the positive influences of personality _ on 
altitude and attainment were found to be: adjus talent to 
reality, scientific interest, sociability, less practical - 
interest, positive attitude to teachers, aiid sensitivity, 

AS mentioned- earlier, less thaa half the explained _ 
attainment effects \v6re attributable to intellective charact- 
eristics alone, while' almost as much again was attributable 
td interactions.' ' • 

Effects of ?ai.iily Backg:round, Personality^^ and Intellective 
Propertie s on ler"sonality Outcomes ; , ^ , n n -, 

— By- the same -procedures it was dete.rnined that helplul 
home environment- influencec affect in- personality outcomes . 
■ arc: prrental su'v^ort, minimal parental anger-rejection, 
low parental rnxi'ety-sensitivity , higher parental education, 
hi-^her rcs'oect-accetitance by father, more reciprocal respect 
in'Velation to mother, parental expectation 'that adolescent 
heln with chores - and all this in smaller families. The 
manor outcomes influenced by these f a.ctors, were conformity 
problems, family relations problems , and adjustment to^ 
reality . • . • 

' Overview 

■ The evidence is overwhelming that general benefit, 
both: intellective and socio-emotional, is associated with 
hi':;her socio-economic status. Clear indices of deterior- 
ative processes exist in greater numbers of pupils of lower 



socio-economic status and most clearly in the case of those 
v/ith unslcilled or semiskilled fathers and in a large proport- 
ion of i>vOris, Selif^ious belief and practice decreased 
"markedly v/ith lower social class* / ^ 

Environmental factors defined by factor analysis pin- 
point the critical conditions: socio-cultural level of the 

. family f affectin.-?; basic skills,- social attit^^des, emotional 
adjustment and career outlook; rural origin affectin^^ pre-' 
school ediication and"breadth of social experience, urbsin 
ori>^in affecting pre--school attendance , intermediate school 
attendance and delinquency; f amily size , usxially coupled 

with lov;er income-^and embracing most IJaori children, affectin 
the ability of the family to support intellectual and sdcio- 
emotional development; ftroken home/solo parent , also affect-- 
ing both^ intellectual and socio-emotional development. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that all -of our ^ 
community education needs are concentrated in the lov/er socio 
"economic levels. The most powerful influences of all ^€jji:;e 
those of family relation s. 'V/hilfe the study shows that the 
quality of family relations/parental support , is gener^ally 
depressed, v/ith deteriorative consequences, in the lower 
social stratp^, it is nevertheless . the critical factor in 
more educated, skilled and 'successful' classes. In fact 
the effects of parent child relations are most vividly seen 
in the brighter^ children and those of higher socio-economic 
levels. The key factor among those blessed with better " 
ability and more material comfort is-* the h-uman relations 
stipport provided by the family. And fthis involves the 
father somewhat more than the mother ii^ 

V/hen the actual outcomes are , considered in "terms of 
"factors, all outcomes are affected by family background to 
some extent, but the most sensitive areas are aptitudes, 
attainment, perceptions of career opportimity, adjustment 
to reality, family relations , social relations, conformity 
problems, career . preferences , anxiety, social pressures and 
educational attitudes. 



There are sex differences in effects, with males more 
influenced tha^ fem.ales by the quality of mother support, 
and females more influenced thjan maJLes by the level of 
father* s education and by factors of acceptance, respect 
and support from the fatiaer. 



Almost half of "the effects, either intellective or 




tor non-intellective , appear. , to arise from interactions v/i th- 
in tJae individual, indicating that prograinmes to enhance devel 
opment should provide the ingredients of human support and 
social-emotional and intellectual grov/th so that the organism 
can add its own unique contribution to teaching input. Xn 
other words, one Jcey principle that emerges is that of the * 
maximizg^tion of interaction effects by the ^)lanned modific- 
ation of those person and environment factor^ v/hich gp.ve 
riee to them. Thus person and" environment, the two sources 
of effects , are. responsibly called into servic e"f or educat- 
ional and iiumane ends. 

} A Re-interpretation . 

While the multivariate approach has introduced a us3f^^l. 
parsimony to a maSs of facts, further clarification by 
logical analysis seems still desirable. * 

1* The Target Factors. 

Examination of the findings suggests several larger 
factors or categories^ to which commimity education 
may be effectively addressed. Thesse are as foliov/s: 
Environmental-Contextiial Factors . 
' ' ' Parentq.! educational level 

Rural -urban residence 
• ' Patterns of children's schooling 
Family size 
. Family cohesion 
Living Skills * * 

Interpersonal Commimlcation skills 
Personal Problem-solving skills 
Family snd : Individual Planning skills 
Learning Skills '"'t 

Seif evaluation skills 
Educational goal-development skills 
Educatiohal planning skills 
Educational action skills 
Career DevGlopment>S!kills 

Career awareness skills 
Career decision-making skills 
Career planning and action skills 

2. A Model for Human Resource Development. t 
The themes su^^gested have been shov/n to be handled 
with demonstrable success within the Human Resource 
Development (HRD) model, which is basgd on Carkhuff's 
theory of helping, hmaoxi relations and related inter- 
VQ^rconal caring and teaching procecseo. In brief, v/hen 



Pig. 1(a) Approach 1 
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New Social Policy- 
defined as modification 
of existing institutional 
policy and practical 
fix-oressions of needs 



People V/ants as 
defined by Pelt 
needs, values and 
ins t i tut i onal i z e d 
assiim^tio ns 



Reformulation 
of Questions 
about people's 
needs • 




Programme 3valuation 
on criteria of 
assumed effects 



Programme Development 
based on assumption tliat 
social good is achieved 
by direct translation of 
wan ts into action 



Programme Implementation 
by leaders and helpers 
selected by criteria 
of existing assumptions 



f 



Institutionalization of 
Programmes with goals of 
self-perpetuation 



Figure 1(a): Hypothetical Sequence of 
:Atheoretical Approach to the Development 
of Community Education Programmes . 
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a person is effectively helped,; guided or ta\^^t, he 
moves through a process of exploration, understandiirjg 
and action. The interpersonal and- contextual con- 
ditions for this process are thos6 of responsiveness 
(empathic unders-fcandine;, acceptance, genuineness, 
respect, concreteriees , immediacy)", personalizing (values 
clarification and personal goal development), and 
initiating (helping develop the steps, skills,. and 
programmes which will enable the individual to reach 
his goals ) . 

When this model was applied to counsellor and volunteer 
training, it change^ the game to one of resiaonsible ' skills . 
Translated into careifr development, it enabled pupils and 
adtilt to take charge of their own careers instead of being 
at the mercy of accidents or 'experts' . t 

It seems not unreasonable to su;3;f^est that the "Human 
Technology" which Garkhuf f 'and his co-workers are trying 
to develop could have gveat relevancfe to the kinds of 
community needs here examined. Hermancson, in his report 
on Comra-itoity liJducation needs in the VVairarapa (1974), has 
directly recommended that the CarliOiuff model of Human 
Heoource Development be adopted as a major methodology 
for the systematic programme. The present writer has 
integrated his own research with the Carkhuff model to 
develop a guide for r)arGnt trainin.-^ and parent self-develop- 
nent. (V/ebster, in press). 

The raiige of programmes to meet community needs is 
well indicated in Figure 4, which is an adaptation and 
extonnion of Carkhuff 's detailin/^ of the skills needed for • 
Co-nj^unlty IMucation. Thd list of publications by HRD press 
nay well servo to point the reader to the kind of focussed 
skills-training which is indicated once the community needs 
arc understood. (See list attached). - 

A final necessary conclusion is that the effective use 
of these kinds of resources requires a clear definition of 
the functional skills needed by all personnel in the delivery 
system. 3:'rinciples of selection and training of helners, 
trainers and consultants must be carefully worked out if 
promises are ^to be translated into delivery. The primary 
principle in thr.t people do bent what they "are trained to do. 
'She present -)aner suggosto the need to define helper skills, 
trainer skills and conouatant skilts in the delivery of livin, 
leamin.v, plf.nnin.0;, and workin'*; programriQs and to^begin to 
eHtf.blioh thQ organic. at ional framework within which to 
implement such services. 
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Skills 



Helping V 
Programmes 



"Environmental 

JJanageinent 

Skills 



Vocational 
Education 
^Skills 



Career ' 
Jievelopment 
Skills- 



Educational 
Achievement 
-Skills . 



Human 

Achievement , 
Sl:ills 



WORKING SKILLS . . 
Job Improvement Skills 
Job Retention Skills . 
Job Acquisition Skills 
Job Training Skills , 

PLADINIKG SKILLS 
Career Planning 
Career Narrowing 
Career Expanding 



LEARI^IKG SKILLS 
Intellectual Action Skills 
Intellectual Programme Skills 
Intellectual Goal-Setting Skills\ 
Intellectual Assessment Skills 

LIVING SKILLS 
Programme Implementation Skills 
Programme Development Skills 
Problem Solving Skills 
Interpersonal Communication Skills 



\Svironnion- 



figure 4: Details of Life Skills in'a 
Conimunity Education Programme 
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Approach 2 
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Th e 0 r y-bas e d/ llvnan e 



Social Scientist's 'Questions 
developed from theoretical 
asoim'^txons about variables 
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Social Science 
Observation of 
variables 



Ex3;)0sitidn of Inplications 
of findings- f^fi? social 
values and social action 



Postulates based 
on relationships 
amon,^ variables 

^ I ^ 



People's Value Judgements 
about desired f;oal3 
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Pro{'.r£ime Impl om- 
entation by leaders 
and helpers select- 
ed by criteria of 
theory-based action 



i"rorrrj.r.:e iivaluation 
on criteria of 
theory-based definit- 
ion of foalo 



Commimity Involveuent 
in Value Judgements 
about implications of 
research 



A/. 



Pro{<ranim(? Development 
based on research 
Imowledf^e find tested 
action criteria 



CovxiiJnity Involvement 
in formizlation of social 
policy 



Fio:ure 1(b): Hypothetical Secnionce of 
Theory -bp.scd Approach to the lOevolopment 
of ComTiiunity iJducation Pro^r^rammcn . 
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SURVEYING THE HIGH SCHOOL COMMUNITY 
INTRODUCTION 

During the past few years there has been increasing support in Nev/Zealahd for 
the idea of the extension of the use of secondary schools by the ctommunity. ■ . 
Overseas countries have been far in advance of us. in this respect the community 
school idea. was developed in England over forty years ago. \ 



Tri 197^Nihile travelTing in different countries, Mr Clark, Principal of Rtrfetierford 
had been ilripressed with the way »in which local communities made use of seconds 
schools out of school hours and also education authorities provided buildings 
and finance that the community could benefit. 

• 

In New Zealand, except for evening school.-cl asses , almost nothing is done in this 
respect and the. present Government wi 1 1 need to Q<ktot a- very vigorous policy if , 
vie are going to'even approach the standard of mo^overseas countries. 

ACTION AT RUTHERFORD 

As it was obvious that the community generally was bec6ming. aware of the need 
for help, guidance and opportunity for people both inside and outside the school 
to make greater use of the school's facilities, Mr CTark made this matter the 
main topic of his prtzegiving speech in 1972. •. 

A number of members of staff as' well as the Board of Governors of the' school 
were intere|sted in this proposal and made some helpful suggestions, which Mr Clark 
discussed at some length with the District Senidr Inspector of Secondary Schools. 
Mr Clark finally produced a paper in January of 1973 vJhich was submitted to the. 
Minister of Education, who expressed his interest in this ma>t^r. He agreed with, 
the point that i.t was very in.portant for us to f ind out the ijnfeds of the community. 
Because it was most important that thi scheme should be care-foully planned, with 
the idea of putting at least i)art of it in. operation for 1974. Mr Clark went 
ahead and devised a questionaire. The distribution and collection of this was 
effected by a group of seventh form' pupils under the direction of Mr Regan, 
Director of Rosourtes at Rutherford. 



THE QU ESTinnAIRE 
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It was essential to' got a truly random sample and we aimed at questioning J?V/ ■ ■ 
of the people v-/!io liva in the Te Atatu peninsula, excluding the Henderson Borough. 
The questionaire was distributed to 180 households and all those over the age of 
15 who v/ere nat^full-timy pupils 'at secondary school were asked to complete it. 
Distribution was very capably carried out b^ tho seventh fonn group and v/e 
received full cc-oneration from people "vto^ie district. This questionaire did not 
take into account the 5,0^H) pripiary nncf intermediate pupils in the area or the needs 
of thcl,500 socon'iary fMipils at R'Jthr>rford. To 'G/,tend 'the scope of the 15 to 
19 year- old survey v/e cj<iv;i. u modified qi'.s ti onai re to a large group of our sixth_ 
and seventh form pupils and the^esuU of this survey is dealt with as an a['pKndi)r. 

All of the findings in tho irir-iin r^irt of this pfi()''r are the result of an .analysis 
made from the arrv^/ors receivor' frcnn people wlio are no longer at school. So that 
we could i'dV! 5,ci.'.s idci' of t','--- di ffti inn l equi.; (,• ■nl«. of various ago group:. _ar.rl 
of men and womun v;e af.k»-fd those filling iri the questionaire to indicate their sex 
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■and age group. Among the, v/oMen tliore v," re 15 in the 15 to IP group; 11 in tho 20 
to^4 (]roup; 33 in tho 25 to 34 group '/O in the 3'. " 
above group. Air-ong th(^ m^n there v/e re 15 in the 15 



to 44 group-, 44 in tlio 45 and 
•• 19 group; Ifi in the 20 to 24 
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group; 29 in the 25 to 34; 50 in the 35 to 44 and 57 in the 45 and above group. 
STATISTICAL CHECK " ' 

We asked two questions to try to check the accuracy of our estimate that we.were 
sampling 2h% of the people in the area; we felt this was necessary to try t«^, make 
sure that there would be some validity about^'our findings if we multiplied the^*, 
figures obtained from the questionaire by 40. 

Question 3 asked people to indicate whether they had children at Rutherford High 
Q School, 74 answered 'yes' and as the very large majority of children at 

Rutherford would have two parents ansv/erin.g the questionaire, this would probably 
- account for 37 couples. If we multiply this by 40 we get a figure of 1480, which 
compares well with the actual roll of 1550. Discrepancies would obvioy'sly arise 
from the fact that in some cases there would be solo parents and in others there 
would be more than one child at school ; thirdly, there would be somB/chiTdren living 
out of the zone. 

\ // Question 4 asked far an indication of those who attend evening classes at Rutherford 
2a said 'yes' and, multiplying this by 40 gives 1160, which is'very close, to, our 
evening school roll of 1220. _____ 

These two ^introductory questions helped confirm the accuracy of our 
and also gave people the opportunity of beginning the questionaire by a 
completely factual-type questions. 

ANALYSIS OF THE QUESTIONAIRE 

1. Extension of evening classes 

Questions 5 and 6 investigated the possibility of extending the present 
evening classes. The detailed analysis shows that about 2,000 people feH 
that other subjects could be offered. It was interesting to note that some 
^ people actually requested classes in subjects which are already offered. 
This would suggest that the evening classes themselves are. not widely enough 
known throughout the area. 

Additional subjects in which classes were asked for were journalism, ballroom 
and square dancing. Yoga, Maori culture, use of calculating machines, 
' conversation in various foreign languages, psychology and anthropology. 

2. A heated swimming pool 

In questions 7 and 8 we tried to find out the justification for additional 
expenditure on covering in and heating the school swimming pool. 

Question 7 showed that there is considerable u§e of the popl at t)f\e present 
time in out of school hours and in the summer vacation but question 8 showed 
that very much more use v/ould be made of the pool if it were heated. The 
indications are that over 3,000 people would make frequent use of a heated 
pool; that tv/ice this number v/ould use it occasionally and about 3,000- 
would not use it at all. 

^ 3. Use of the gymnasium 

^' . In question 9 we pointed out that the gymnasium was used out of . school hours 
OJL 
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at the present! time but tried to find out wh6th6r there were other recreational 
activities whii:h could be carried on and what justification there would be for 
providing a sefcond gymnasium or similar sports hall. 

Over half the people in the district would be interested in taking part in 
some indoor recreational a^ivity. 1500 showe(^ interest in indoor bowls; 
1200 in table tennis; 600 in judo, basketball and weight training; 500 in ^ 
volleyball; 4Dp in netball and 200 in each of fencing and indoor tennis. ' 

Social Rooms ; ' ' 

Question 10 Vnvesti gated the possible use of social rooms if these' were 
provTde<i. • \ 

Over 4,000 would be interested in such a -facility, the most popular pastime 
being card-playing, which was mentioned by half of the people, 400 would be • 
rnterested in chess, and the same number in using the social rooms as a place 
for meeting fr:iends for a cup of tea and a chat. • 

5. Earlier evening classes , / ^ ' 

in question 11. we attempted to ascertain whether people would be interested 
in classes otfler than the normal evening classes from 7 -[S p.m. 

The replies would suggest that up to 1,000 people would be interested* in 
classes being iheld from 5-7 p.m. and that the range of interests is 
similar to that of the present evening class system. ^ 

6. Us e of practical rooms at the v/eekend 

Under existing arrangements the school buildings lie idle over the v/eekend_ 
and we v/ere> irttey^ested in finding out whether people would like to make use 
of practical rooms during Saturdays and Sundays. It seems that over 4,000 
pcoplfc v;ould like to use these facilities - about 1500 in woodwork, and 
between 800 and 1000 in each of engineering^ cooking^ sewing and typing. 

- Daytinie c1 asses * • 

In -the soction including question 13 to 17 vie wished to investigate ^the 
needs of the comniunity as far as daytime classes are concerned.. Vle^'^an 
similar classes six or seven years ago on a very res1:ricted scale and the 
indications are that over 1,000 people could be interested in adult daytime 
classGs'J If it were possible for us to provide a creche a significant number 
of adults would enrol as full time day students. Both of these possibllfties 
should be investigated further. 

8, films . . ' ' . ■ 



This year we started a film club for pupils and staff and v/e were keen to 
know whctJior tho interest shown within the sciiool would extend to the communi^ty 
at large. The results were quite staggering, as it was seen that 3,000 to 
4,''^00 people in the aroa woiild welcome a film club or some similar means of 
proyidin^i C;"! .opportun i ly for snoiritig films. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



It„is quite clear from the results of our investigation that there is a very 
great need for much more opportunity for the community at large to make use of 
the facilities we have at the school and, as long as the Minister is prepared to 
act, a great deal could be done to provide for these needs. - * - ; 

The questionaire analysis makes the following points clea^rly. 

T. There needs to be even greater publicity to the existing evening classes 
and the extension of these by providing further classes. 

<» . 

2. We could pTan for much greater use of the present gymnasium. 

3, As long as the Minister was prepared to meet the cost 'of instructors, 
cleaning staffs etc., there is no reason why the practical rooms should 
not be used during the weekends. ^ 

4, It should be possible vnthin the* existing regulations to provide for 
classes from 5 p.m. to 7p.m. 

5. We should take immediate action to take enrolments now for daytime classes 
in 1974. Action should be taken'so that these people can be timetabled 

, into the nonnal school classes and the Minister would obviously have to 
give approval for additional staff to be appointed to cope. with this influx 
of adults i 

There is a very great need to provide film programmes for people in the - 
community and this could be organised by the director, making use of our 
existing facilities. • 

7. the director would also investigate the greater use of our present grounds 
for sports and v/ould also investigate such things as the cost of flood- 
lighting' the tennis courts to provide for skating, night tennis and,.outdoor 
summer netball and basketball. 

8. Matters which will require definite action by the Minister would be the 
covering-in gind heating of the sv/i)Tirhing pool; the provision of a second 
gymnasium or sports hall and the provision of a social centre. 

It is obvious that the school does not have the finance to provide these 
facilitiesvand the Minister of Education and his Cabinet colleagues would 
need to provide this. > ^ 

We in this country are slowly becoming aware of the sociological needs of 
people, particularly in suburban districts like Te Atatu, and Undoubtedly 
the greater encouragement of the use of secondary schools like Rutherford 
will bring many problems to those in charge of the school. Hov/ever, it can 
also bring very great benefits to the people in the community 

It is to be hoped that the Minister, who has on a number of occasions expressed, 
*. .pu6licly, his support for this type of activity, will be able to provide the 
finance necessary before any worthwhile scheme can bfe put into effect. 



. f : APPENDIX . ; - 

^Referewce mi laade above to the survey of a sampling of our sixth and seventti. 

;-form-pupilS. . ;v' .* •• ' - .•■ / '^V-- : 

It must be remembered that .there are 5, 000, primar^^ 'and intennedi ate 'school^ , ' 
pupils in {he area and . although some •schools, noticeably Freyberg Memorial*, 
already da provide facilities for 'thejr pupils out of school time, many of 
these .children woulfl also like tp make use of the extra amenities which could ' 
b& provided at Rutherford. It would, be beneficial if the primary and intennediate 
schools themselves could investigate the whole mattar. > • ^ / i- 

The questionaire was given to 108 boys and 81 girls in forms six and. seven and 
differed to some extent from the public questionaire, as- it wasV obvious thjat-* 
some of the question^ a^sked of people in the community were not pertinent. td^ 
school pupils, , ' * , • ;^ 

In question 2 we investigated the further use of the gymnasium> and over tv/o: 
thirds of ' £he pupils said they v/ould like to make use of this after'school 
hours. The most, popular sports were/volleyball, table/ tennis and basketball 
but a widd variety of activities was named. These are shown; in Table 3. 

Questions 3 and 4 investigated the use of the swimming poqT in the same way as 
in the major questionaire. About half of the boys and one third of the girls 
at present use the pool out of school time but much greater use would be made 
of a heated pool. 



Question 5 shov/ed that about two thirds of the boys and half of the girls would 
make, use of social rooms- if they were provided and the most frequently mentioned' 
uS?es were for billiards, cards, chess and for having a chat with friend^. 

> * . . ... ' ■ . . ■ . ' . 

In question 6 we investigated whether our pupils would likp to be able to use 
the practical rooms over the weekend and about two thirds of both boys and girls 
stated they- would be interested in taking craft-type subjects. 

In qaes t ion 7 vve*^ attempted to find out whether pupils would like facilities 
to be ifiade available for them at .school to do homework or for study purposes 
and more than one third of boys and girli indicated that they would. This is 
something which v/e sho^jld be able to give effect to next year. 

tn question 8 we asked pupils whether they would be interested in doing the 
more craft-like type of subject after schoo^v -Pupils at this level generally 
have little opportunity of doing these subjects and, if tl^^ey.have come through 
the schopT v/ith their studies directed towards the academic side. ^ they- have 
probably had little chance of taking part in thfese activities. , 



It was interesting to sea that half of the girls and one third of the boys 
stated that they Would Tike toparticipate after school and, while typing was 
the most popular subject, a considerable degree of interest was shown in vvoodv/ork, 
cooking, art and craft and sewing. 



Appendix continued 



The whole effect of the investigations we have made has to confirm th§ views • 
which are widely held that a great deal 'more could be done to meet the njeeds 
of the people by extending the use of existing facilities and by the pnovision 
of further amendities at secondary schools. * ' 

Undoubtedly a really imaginative approach to this problem could lead -to much 
nio re exciting solutions than v/e have b^en able to suggest. In^the United States 
various foundations, such as tjie Mott Foundation, have provided the finance to 
open'up all sorts of^ wonde^rf ul possibilities tp, the public and in;JngHnd some* 
of the local education authorities have,. shown the necessary imagination to 
provide effective education of al] types for the people in their area. • 



John Wise 
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RUTHERFORD HIGH SCHOOL 

COMMUNITY USE OF THE SCHOOL SURVEY 
JUNE 1973 



Recently the Minister of Education has given his supipprt td^tjie idea that the Te Atatu CQmmim- 
ity should be given the opportunity to make greater use of the existing facilities at Rutherford 
High School. AVc nov^ have a two-fold job : to find out how many people want to make use of the 
present facilities and what additional amenities people in the district would like to see at the 
school. * ■ . 

Quite frankly, we don't know really what you want and are asking you to assist. us by answering 
the questionnaire. We know that filling in these forms is a bit of a nuisance but we really need 
your help. 

We have selected two hundred liouseholdcrs on the Te Atatu peninsula and to get an accurate 
picture it is important that the questionnaire be filled in as fully as possible. We would like eaclr 
person in the house who is o^^er the age of fifteen and who has left school to complete one. The 
questionnaires are being distributed by a group of our seventh form pupils, who wiU discuss any 
points with you and will call back later to collect them when you have filled them in. There is 
room on the questionnaire for you to add comments and we would be pleased to have thes^. 

We hope to have the scheme working from the beginning of 1974 and expect that the new 
activities will, be available at virtually no charge to those taking part; certainly rto-one will be pre- 
vented, from participating because of the cost. 

To help you answer some of the questions, the following is a list of the evening classes at present 
available. • ' 

Accounting - U.E. 
Biology - U.E. 
Biology - S.C. 
Bookkeeping - S.C. 
English " U.E. ■ ~ T 
English - S.C. 
Geography ~ U.E. 
Geography - S.C. 
History - S,C. 
French - S.C. 
German ~ S.C. 
Maths . U.E. 
Maths-- S.C 
Maori - S.C. 
Physics- U.E. 
iRussian - S.C. 
Horticulture 
Ikebana 
Lcathorcraft 
Lapidai7 
IS'ecdlework 
Navigation 
Owner-Driver 



Choir - Men 


Pattern Draughting 


Choir - Women 


Photography 


Orchestra 


Pottery 


Shorthand Typing 


Public Speaking 


Typing - S.C. 


Radio & T.V. 


Typing 


Upholstery 


Keep Fit — Men 


Weaving & Embroidery 


Keep Fit ~ Women 


Woodwork — Men 


Art 


Woodwork - Women 


Art Craft 


Woodwork - Mixed 


Baskctweaving 


Welding ^ 


Cake £)ecoratjng 


Ceramics 




Continental Cooking 




Contract Bridge 




Classical Guitar 




Drama 




Dressmaking 




Engineering Hobbies 




Florn) Art 




Hairdressing 





Home &, Interior Decorating 



^^^^ . r-rfCNt 
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QUESTIONNAIRE- 



Pleiase complete by .putting a v' in the appropriate square, there is no need to identify 
yoijrself by adding your name to the sheet unless you wish to do so. 



1. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



MALE 




FEMALE 





AGE 


.15-19 


20-24 


25-34 


35-44 


45 & over 













Have you any children attending Rutlierford Higli Scliool? 

Do you attend iny evening classes at Rutlierford? * ^ 

() • 

Are there any classes nqt at present offered which you would like to attend? 
If your answer is *yes\ please list the classes you would like to have. 



YES 




NO 





YES 




NO 





YES 




NO 





7. 
8. 

9. 



At the present time the Te Atatu Swimming Club makes the school pool available 
out of school hours flfbm December to March. Do you use the pool at all? 

We suggested to the Minister of Education that the pool be covered in, heated, and 
used all year round. If it were, wpuld you use it? 



YES 




NO 





OFTEN 


OCCASIONALLY 


NOT AT ALL 









Use is made of the gymnasium by the local Badminton Club* There are other 
recreational activities which could be carried on in this building or in a second 
gymnasium or sports hall e.g. basketball, fencing, indoor bowls, gymnastics, 
indoor hockey, judo, rietball, soccer, table tennis, indoor tennis, voljeyball 
and weight training. Would you be interested in taking part in any of these? 

If your answer is *yes', please list in which of these activities you would like to 
participate or suggest any others in which you would be interested. 



YES 




NO 





19, We hope it may be possible to have a social centre where there would be facilities 
for card-playing, chess, billiards etc. as well as a lounge for a chat over a cup of 
tea. At present our library could be used for card-playing in the evenings. If it 
were, would you make use of it? ^ . 

If your answer is *yes\ please list the activities in which you would be 
interested. 



YES 




NO 





11, At the present time our evening classes are held on Monday to Thursday from 
7.00 to 9.00 p.m. The suggestion has been made that classes might also be held 
from 5.00 to 7.00 p.m. Would you be interested in'classes at tills time? 



If your answer is 'yes\ please list the classes in which you would be interested,, 



„YES 




NO 
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ENGINEERING 


WOODWORK 


COOKING 


SEWING 


TVPJNG 













12. Out practical rooms are fully committed at nights but they could be made 
available on Saturdays and Sundays. We have in mind that they could be used 
on an informal basis under the supervision of a qualified instructor, who would 

\ be able to help. Wol^ld you make use of any of them? 

If your answer fs *ycs\ 
which of these would 
you use? 

Questions 13-16 refer to adult daytime classes - for such adults many of 
the school regulations would, of course, not apply. 

Questions 14 & 16 arc directed specifically to mothers of prc-schopl 
children. 

13. Several years ago some adults came to daytime classes at school. If -we reintro- 
duces these nc^t year would you be interested in attending? 

If your answer is *ycs' state which classes - the following are possible: Shorthand, 
typing, bookkeeping, clothing and textiles, current affairs, music, art and craft, as 
well as the usual School Certificate and University Entrance subjects. 

■ : 5 : — — ^"^ ^ " ' ^ 



YES 




NO 





YES 




NO 





14. 



If we were able to provide. a creche t^ looK after pre-school children, would you 
then be able to attend daytime classes at school? ^ 

If your answer was 'no' to No. U^but 'yes' to No. 14, would you please list 
the classes you would like to attend. 



YES 




NO ' 





15. You may have read that the Minister of Education intends making it possible 
for adults to enrol as full-time students at secondary schools. Would you be 
likely to enrol as a full-time student in 1974? 

16. If we were able to provide a cfC'chc, as suggested in No. 14, would you then be 
likely to. ^nrol? 

17. If your answer to question 15 or 16 was-'ycs', at what level would you enrol? 



18. 



FORM 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 















At the present time wc have a film club in opcratton at the school. Membership 
of this is full but it may be possible to start a sec^iJ <?^ub ini^974. Subscriptions 
v/o.uld be % 1 no - SL50 per person and this would entitle members to sec six 
full length eonunerdal feature films on Sunday afternoon in the middle term 
from 4.00 - 6.00 p.m. Would this interest you? 



YES 




NO 








NO 





E 
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TSB INTBRiyiiSDIATE SCHOOI MODEL 
IN COMMUNITY EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTION / ' . 

As its nsme implies, the ^Intermediate School is a middle 
step between two other bronches^ of the education system. 
Originally, intermediate schools were introduced into ^the • 
education system before thie days of universal secondary 
schooling, and one function was that of providing, terminal 
education for the "non-academic" pupil. " 

The establishment of Kowhai Junior High School (Auckland) 
in 1922 was the resixlt of reports, proposals and recommenda- 
tions stemming from necessary changes which would have to 
be brought about in the educational structure, needing 
transformation io meet the new ideals Of secondary school- 
ing for all. 

The course of instruction at such a jimi*or high school 
included a continuation of general education in common with 
time allotted to supplementary courses of elementary 
secondary education such as the general or academic course, 
or the agricultural, mechanical, cdmmercial or domestic' 
science courses. If it is agreed that the major subjects 
of an academic secondary school curriculum need to be 
pursued for many years if they are to be of lasting value 
to the learner, there has been this tendency to' confine 

the orientation cycle to two years at the j-unior high 
school or intermediate level. . 

The. intermediate school of the seventies is no longer 
conoerned with the concept of terminal education, but with 
major emphasis upon programmes,, methods and opportunities 
related to the growth patterns and characteristics of the 
pre-adolescent child. ^ 

Sach intellectual characteristics arc marked by more 
critiCvOl independent enquiry, 'the ability to reason 
increasingly in verbal propositions, and alertness. 
Physical characteristics are marked by rapid grovrbh change 
from 11-13 yrs with marked variations. ' Emotional and 
social characteristics include the appeal of cults, gangs, 
coTusades, erratic behaviour, the search for identity, 
consciousnoss of self, sensitivity, and the rejection of 
adult standards. Children in this age group are active, 
their |)ursuits are varied, and they tend to move away from 
the home and school environment for their recreation. 

Some opinion nov/ favours a move axmy from the two-year 
intermediate programme because of liinitations imposed by 
a two-year course. With experimentation in other 
organisational structures, such as Comnaunity colleges, 
P.I to P. 6 schools (V/aiheke) or a primers to P. 6 school 
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(Opononi)i arguments in. favour of such schools include 
ea:eater case in formiilatlng pro^aimnes, bettor utilisation 
of trained s.taff and les$ duplication of • huildint^s 'and 
equipment. - ^ . 

Prom one point of vic\^r, the -Intermediate School' should not 
be separated from other education areas if recent ideas of 
effective liaison and commimication. are .to be effective 
and lead to a better imderstanding of thp educr.tion system 
as a whole; and thus to establish the philosophy of 
community education as it really should bu carried out. 

Prom another point of view, the Intermedin.te bchool can 
act on its era as a foc^ll point for "cormaunity education" 
v/ithin the imnedlate environment, Just as any school mi(;;ht 
v;ish to. Any school is a riiulti-purpoce institution, 
providing learning opportunities for people of all ages 
rjid many different backt:;ro\aid3 and cultures* Il'^my com- 
pl':?ants \Vere received at the time of the Ecl^^cation 
DGvclopment Conference that schools w ore 5>urBuing their ovjn 
paths and' not involvxxio tho community sufficiently in 
their activities. It could be ar£]:ucd that the schools' 
^nced not bo the activating force, but rather that the 
community should express its needs to the school and where 
these 0*:^ bo net within the fimctions of tho school, 
coipinunity education bo{;;ins to unfold in its true v/orth. 

THE pr£ 3:? :t PATT LRII 

Tho follov/inf^ points, then, are based on expcri once" and 
obBorvr.tion of the p-xrticular ar.pects of tho intornodiato 
school'^: role v;ithin ctjic total f rrunev/ork of comaunity 
education 

(1) yho IntoiriCdi.'ito f)Ohool h'lP, cort'un faeilitiorj which 
the Vrlnrj^y School urjually does not have, ruid yot 
v/hich .'vro not ar; spphistic: tor^ or extensive as found 
in tho Cccond'iry School. P'lrtieul'rr rofuronce here 
is irindo to the Art/Cr-.ft , * Do^uoctic Dcionco, Vioodworlc, 
Kio t:J.v/orl:, Seiunco, ruid ponoibly Munic '^nd Physio^tl 
EducriLjon ^roru; of' tho ochool . Tli.:ro ir/ a v;ldc 
vcrioty of oultur-il raid hobby actlvitic^j v/hich can bo 
based on thccu areas, possibly with the asslDtanco of 
tho npocialiot to'-.c?icr in ohartje. ' . 

(2) . 'ilio Intormodiato 3ohool often has a nuuber of teaching, 

Bt.'Vff with part j culro?' intcro::;ts cxnd strent,ths vrhioh arc 
\u:cd no;;, o.^T.? b j olo,^':y for Junior Kataralir.^tr, , 
olootroiiicc:/radio for a hobbiun if^roav), pot lory for a 
crrif t ^:i'0Up . 

(2) Tt.u InL . r.odiat*.* Ochool har. a rorinonribly woll-oquippod 
a:;:.jov bly h'.lLj which aotr, /.r; a conir\l point for the 
coi.riunily for club ^ictivitiu:;; physical activities, 
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cultiiral events as well as festivals for adults, teen- 
a/;erS and youn^^er children, 

(4) The Intermedir-te School acts as a focal point for its 
contributing; schools, linking after-school activities 
and" weekend activities by drawing children from those 
schools within its "zone". This does not preclude 
children from areas further* away attending any special- 
ised activity based on Intermediate Schools, e.gt, 
Department of Education out-of-school-hours music 
classes. Where adult classes, are held elsewhere, this 
still allows people to identify with the Community 
Centre, when a Community Centre Director works from 
the focal point' of an Intermediate School. . 

(5) Holiday propjrammes for children are organised and con- 
ducted at Intermediate Schools whore uoe is made of . 
the swimming pool,, grounds, assembly 'hall, and special- 
ist rooms. Involvement of parents has been a 
desirable element of the organisational pattern, and 
will become essential in planning. Resdtirce people 
are called upon from t/ithin the community, v 

(6) VJithin the broad verti-cal structure of the education 
system, no particular significance need be attached to 
the Intermediate School's position within the concept 
of community education, except from the point of view 
of the type of facilities 'it offers to the community. 
Due regard must -be given to the function of a Primary 
School as compared with an Intermediate School, and 
again as compared v/ith a Secondary School. 

Trying to develop a philosophy of cqmraimity education 
around an existing institution means that the ideal' 
position V7ill probably not be realised. It is the 
/ planned institutions as a result of the consideration of" 

the philosophy vrhich can really lead to the tinie concept 
of community oducn.tion. 

THE FUTURE PATTER N? 

A possible future plan for Intenuediate School organisation 
could inclvide the core subjects bein/- taken in morning 
sessions, and the afternoon boin^^^iven over to -elective 
type activrLties involving the technical type subjects in 
the curriculxim rt present, tOi';':obhor V7ith other suggoated 
integrated ideae developed from resource people within 
the conmimity. This opens up the exciting possibility of 
''glide-time" teaching v;dth specialist teachers already on 
the Intorraedic-te School staff takin^over some extension 
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activities to^Gtho:^ mth tha resource ;-|ersonnel, from 
without the school. At present there is much under-, 
utilisgitidn of ti^ skills, interns, hrain-Soirer siiid 
initiative in the^coiaiilunity with regard to the 'help -that 
could he .of fore d' to any schootL. * - ■ 

■ ■ • • • ■■. , . \ ... ■ ■ . ••• 



\ 
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•'^ Coraamii ty Centre Stipervisbr 
■ ■ 26 July '.1975 
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THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SURVEY / , , • 

Historical OutTine Peter trim / 

Freyberg Memorial School -Stages 

1963-66 The first pf)ase, where the school was used by the Community is 

what has been called the .passive use of the school. 

. ■•- ■ ' • , ■ ■ 

1966-69 The second phase occurred when the school initiated action and 
provided for local needs by organising -out-of-school activities. 

1969-^3 This period is when with th6 formation ofv^the Neighbourhood 

Committee the number of activities were expanded and strenuous 
efforts were made to gain official recognition as allowed by 
^Section 201 of the 1964 Act. 

1974 Approval from the Education Board dated 15 February, 1974 

setting up a Community Centre as an experimental project v/as 
received. The following provisions were made: 

(a) employment of a teacher to supervise community work for 15 hours 
per v/eek. , ^ 

(b) employment of a clerical assistant for 10 hours per week at 
current rates. 

(c) the payment of^ an incidentals grant of $500 per year. 

Use of Freyberg Jlemorlal School 1974 

1. Out-of-school classes 

Classes officially approved and tutors paid by the Education Department 
for primary pupils. . - 

Music 15 
Art and craft 2 
Drama 1 
Creative Dancing 

19 ^ 231 ^ * 

2. Other formal classes (not paid by the Department) 

20 214 

3. Adult classes 

. 2 45 * 

4. Recreational Activities 

329 

5. Organisations using the school * 
(including Youth Club) 

7 352 

Total users on v/eekly basis 1,171 



SURVEY OF TE ATATU AREA 1969 



Activities at Freyber^ Henorial School 

The use of 1;he Freybefg Memorial School for out of school activities is 
not unique, 'because, this is done to a lesser or greater degree in most 
schools. 

The follovn'ng is a list of activities. 

For chilxJren : Swimming Club 

Professional swimming coaching. 
Piano lessons • 

Marching girls ^ 
2 Brownie packs 
' Sunday school 

Extra curricular Music Classes 
iris Saturday morning basketball coaching 
oys Rugby, League and Soccer coaching 

For Adults : Free learn to swim classes , 
Housie 

Socials * 

Home and School Association meetings 

Hen's evenings 

Polynesian Society meetings 
These activities indicate that the school has already progressed towards the 
concept of a "neighbourhood" community centre. 

The Head Teacher and the. School Committee invited Messrs. Larkin, Adviser 
Physical Education, Department of Education, and Sheffield, Youth activities 
Officer, Department of Internal Affairs, to discuss the educational and 
recreational needs' of the district. From these discussions the School Com- 
mittee agreed, with the kind co-operation of locaT headmasters of all ten 
schools in Te Atatu, to conduct two su|veys to find what were the social and 
recreational needs. The surveys v/ere:^ ^^^J 

1. A comprehensive pupils survey from 7 years to 18 years made up of 1^54' 
boys and 16P>7 girls. A total of 35^1 out of an estimated total attending 
these schools in this afje ranne of 4650. , 

2. A survey of \idi?lts in the Freyberg Memorial district.^ 17.5% of the 
parents worr? involved. 

Some Limitations of the Survey: ' • . 

^" ,D - ■ 

1. Adult sample could be too small i \ 

2. p Sor.ie/puoil activities that were ranked high may Kave only transitory \ 

interest. . . | 

3. !bre work could be done ^on the interpretation of jthe questionaires. 

4. ThpJist of activities may have influenced the choice o|,,pupils. Either 
more should l^ave boen added such as popular terim qame^ipl^abycraft, dress 
model linc), ffln acting, T.V. acting, jewel lery nakingtf^^jiress designtnq, etc 
or just broad headinq to cover tynes of activities. ^ 

&. Spr)'? may no- havq considered with care thfeir Drererdnces. 



What" did this modest survey inajcatg? 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 



/eyinpcay 

Pupils 6 - 18 years- ap^afen^y' have a wide range of Interests 
That outdoori 1nd1vidua|^»^crefit1on Is very. popular/ usually they 
are expensive activities^"' ' ' . ' 

High on the girls' list were beauty, gVpomtng and social "activities. 
Preferences that ranked, low should not be Ignored » Even if .one tenth 
„of the total who 1ndicaf;ed that preference attended regulaHy a new 
"activity for the neighbourhood or district could be wrth while. . 



How could these "extra'curricu liar activities be.made possible? - 
Under existing legislation three ways are/possible: 

1. . Under M. & T. regulations 1 •■ 

2. As primary extensi oil classes * . " 

3. Under Section 201, Edudation Act, 1964, 'as community centre ijctivlties. 

Recommendations : . . 



1.. 

2. 

3. 
•4. 



5. 
6. 



Conside/ation should be givfen to the extension of primary extension 
classes to include Art, Draiba, Debating and Gymnastics. 
Evening classes with the prdvlso that there is no duplication of exist- 
ing 9'lasses. 

ThaV self -supporting activities be encouraged . 
That the school becomes a Community Centre as under" the Education Act 
1904, and that the overall development be guided by a professional, 
pefson under thd authority of the Head Teacher. The professional 
person could be a part-time teacher. 

That every contributing school in the new suburbs has a , need for pre- 
school educational facilities, preferably in the same grounds. 
That Secondary Schools could introduce their pupils to new activities 
with the part-time employment of additional ancillary' staff . ^ 



CONCLUSIOM 

The survey meKts serious study. Many interests and skills gained early in 
life continue to afford rev/arding pleasure and satisfaction throughout adult- 
hood; that lliey are essential to our development as members of an integrated, 
civilized society;and that NOT to acquire these interests* and skills at school 
often means never to enjoy them at all. 

Therefore, consideration could now be given to the practical implemental of 
suitable activities. 

List of Tables 

1. Results of girls for all schools in order of preference 

2. Additional ov/n choice activities 

3. Results of boys for all schools In order of preference. This shows; 

a. total preferences ranked in order 

b. 1st, 2nd and 3rd preferences numhpr of bovs 

c. first. preference expressed as a percerftage of total number or Doys 

4. Boys ov/n choice 

5. Adult Recreation Survey 

6. Total age groups , / " ^ 
Attached also 1s a sample of survey questional re forms bO 



Eesulls of girls for^ all schools, in oraer of preferen 



1?otar-no.' ' of oqsesi_i6ej_^2^te^^ 

'i.26 125' 



Swimming"" : 
Hprss riaihg " •: 
Hai»rdressing 
Sgtsara^'. .dancing 
B^J-lroom tfincing- ^ 
Tramping & camping 
Girls marching 
Dre,ssmaking 
Modern dancing 
Gymnastics. 
Charm sch'ool 
Art . 
Soottish dancing 
judo 
Ballet 
Canoeing 
Youth club 
Choir singing 
Record 'club 
Helx) V7ith school wk. 
Skin diving 
Volley h&ll 
Stamp collecting 
Pishing ' 

Drama , ■ 
M.us i c ' ' 

S-hell eollecting 
Coin collecting 
Cycling ; 

Modern band music 
Photography , 
Yoga 

Mode], mailing • . ' 
Sports ciocching 
FenciFig : • 
?Airi.Ri3?lo Shooting 
SQuashCr'ives) ; . 
Radio club 
Archery : 
Bird v/at&hing 
Jazz club 
Golf 

.Chess ' 
Debating club 
Junior . Ijaturalists 

.Darts ; , 

, Recording tcchniquei 



.1071 
■10U5 
88U 
760 
728 
708. 
685 
677 
598 
30h'- 
. 555 
H59 
U58 
i+OO 
398 
3U3 
3^3 
3U1 
327 
311 
302 
■302 
298. 
290 
28U 
261 
255 
237 
222 

219 
210 
185 
169 

1 DO ■ 
16c 

1U^ 
1:.S 
133 
129 

124 
123 



1-319 

2a7,. 



16 

e7 

81 
77 
77 



79 

! .•79 

1 98. 
,113 
I 59. 
I. 37 



22U> 21,^: 

< io'i 1 50 



125 

122 

59 
■ 57 




11 



60 
8U 
53 
51- 



93 103 
6U 'i46 
6.7 51 
57 70 
23. 39 
U5 28 
33 36 
39 
. 23 
32 
• 32 
16 
21 
30 
13 
33 
26 
18 
■27 
20 
11 

7 
12 

9 
10 
6 
8 
13 
35 
9 
7 
5 
'13 
7 
12 

5 
2 

2 

" :i 
' 1 



% 

62.9 
52.5 
U6.6 

'i}3 ■ ■ 
U0.5 

35. U 

35.3 

35 

2l| 

23= 1 . 
23 

21.7 
21. 1 

21, 6" 
20 

19 
18 
18 

17^5 
17.U 
17.3 
16.8 

16 
■\\\ 

13.8 
13.7 

i3c5. 
13' 
12.3 
•i 1 c 8 

10 ■ 

9 
8 

l.\ 

7 • 
7 
7 

6.9 

5 

5 

U.6 
U.6 
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a?B ATATU SCHOOLS RECRjEATION SURVM" 



B5rls Own Choice 



Tennis, 

Reafling.'^ 

Water Polo 

Knitting 

Aerobatics 

Skating 

Rugby 

S&ftbail 

Helping Old People 

Athletics 

S,iirfing 

Woodwork 

Hockey 

Cricket 

Scouts 

Girls Brigade 
Handicrafts 
Creative' Dancing 
More". Socials 
iTen Pin Bov/ling 
Indoor Basketball 
More Parks 
Car Rallies 
Swijnming^Pool 
Home Management 
Keep Pit , 
Speech Training 
Public Halls 
Karate 

MocJelling Course 

Or us ado rs 

Slot Cars 
, Science 
- Social Studies 



kl 
19 

2. 

5 

1 : 

kh 
5 

25 

1 • 
27 
S3 

h 
18 

7 
2 

3 
9 
2 

"87 
9 
7 
5 
2 
2 

3 
1 

. 1 
1 
1 
3 

. 1 
1 
1 
1 



Basketball. • 

Racing . . . 

Cooking 

Bacminton 

Water Skiing 

Go Karts 

Maori Culture . 

Swaps 

Tap .Dancing 

First Aid 

Picture Theatre 

Sailing 

Boxing . 

Soccer 

Girl Guides 

High Diving 

Pottery 

Table Tennis 

Pdt Club 

Folk Dancing 

Girlsto^^rn. Y.'f. Y.M. 

Rocldiounds 

Driving Club 

Catholic Youth Club 

Holiday Playground 

Pipe Band 

Rowing Club 

Motor Bike Club 

Plying 

Machine repairs 
"Camps 
-Dodgems 

Contests 



.''.'J \. ftWvTTT SCH OOLS rAeATIoH SURYSY 

.Results of. bovs for qit »r.hnni,c m prdef of prefereriQg> 



' TiataV Hpy^f casas. - - 

M-in, Rifle Shooting 
Skin "Diving 
oCanoeing 

Tramping &. Camping' 
Pishing 
Horse Riding 
Judo 

Model Aeroplanes 

Svvim;r:ing 

Archery 

Model Making 

Cycling 

Art 

ntc.mp Collecting 
y/eight Training 
•Body B\iilding 
Golf 

Radio Club 
Darts 
Fencing , 
CheoB 
f/rc-stling 
B:5rd Notching 
Pho'oogrra-hy ^ 
Coin Collecting 
^^./ym/jastics 
4'strcnony 
YouLlj Cj.ub 
yband !>ivi3ic. I.lodern. 
'/Volleybal] 
/ Scuash (Fives,) 
/ Help v/:i.th Sc 
Sports Goaohi _ 
Ballrooi:: D'jncing 
Kodern Diincing 
• R f ; c or d i n r: T e c h r? i q u cs 
Jazz' Club 

J un i o r N a t u i- a 1 i s t s 
Shell Colleotin." 
Band, Brass 
Drama ' 

Square Dancing 
Music 

Mizinf: in Society 
Choir 

Debatinc Club 
Scot tl oil Dsncinfj 
Yoga 

Orchcsti','., - 
Chai'iTi Gchoo.l 
HoiraroEsing 
Rc-nor.:: CI lib 
DrcGr-.ni;VJ,ng 
Boil<jt 

"^^•'rls Marching 



Preference;. 




1136 
970 ' 

913^ 
866. 

817 
768 

703 
672 

/ 6U0 
611 

570 

I46O < 

kkS 

khh 

U37 

l\35 

'k21 

U27 

376 

3U8 

. 321+ 
318 
280 
271 
26U 
26'-$ 
' 2l|0 
. 226 
225- 
209. 
200 

163 
180 
IVO 
163 
162 

15'i 
136 
130 
12-', 
116 
111 
108 
101 
82 
76 
hi 
35 
33 

20 
6 



207 
199 
61 

115 
107 . 

6k 
72 

20 
169 

38 , 
' 19 ■ 

91 

13 

"27 

57" 

28 

k5 
h 
25 
16 

13 
16 

5 
9 
7 

ir 
17 

9 
10 

7 

D8 

3 

22 

11 
l\ 
2 
1 

5 
3 
3 

3 
1 

3 
2 

& 

' 3 
1 
.8 



1 

8 



ii2 

157 
115 
112 

. 103 
62' 

55 
3U- 
103 
.51 
- 27 
52 
12 
30 
. 59 
k3 
38 
8 
28 

3U 
22 

' 39 
8 
10 
lU 
25 
I . 21 
6 

7 

9 

' 18 
6 
23 
25 
10 

k 
k 
6 

7 
3 

. 11 

2 

7 



3 
6 



8 



1U8 

9k 
127 
105 

77 

122 

51 
50 

U-5 

6i4 

ui ■ 

63 
62 
2U 
37 
39 
39 
5 

35 
33 

. 2k 

U6 
30 
lU 
18 
16 
21 
12 
13 
15 
16 
10 
Ik 
Ik 
16 
2 
9 
5 
5 
5 
8 

3 
3 
3 
k 
3 
2 

3 

3 



21 



61 

52 
\k9o2 
U8 

kk 

39c 2 

37 

•36 ' 

33 
32 

•31 

■ 30,6 .. 
30o'5 

" 25 
23o5 
23 
23 
22o5 
22 
22 
20 

Ma.2 
17.3 
17 

17 
•. 15 

lU.9 

■ li4/0 . 
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HiiUiiiiiMildriiliiii^^ 



.•Total Ho> of case s- 



ilin. Bifle Shooting 
^Skin Diving 

Oanoeing ^ 

T)?amping & Ccmping 

Fishing 
Horse Riding, 
Judo 

Model Aerqpfl.anes 

SwiiVKTiing , . 

Archery 

Model Making 

Cycling 

Art 

ntcmp Collecting , 
Weight Training , - 
. -Body Building 
Golf 

Radio Club 
Darts 
Fencing 
Chess / 
Wrestling 
Bird Watching 
Photogrrarny 
.Coin Collecting 
-ymnastics 
/:Sti'cnony - „ 

' Youolj CJ.ub 

B an 0. Muo i c r Mod c rxi , 
Volleybal] 
SGuacO: (Vive?,) 
flolp.y/;Cth School -VorK 
SportG C o in ;• 
B€JJ.i'Oo'r.; L'^ricj r '- 
Modcrn j-iriricire. 
R e c o 7.' d j. n i: Tec h via u c 3 
-.:ia2z Club 
.^1 un i o r N a 't', v- r' v. 1 i 1- c 
"Shell Ooil':-;tx:!-.: 
Band, L'ras.^ 
Drariia 

Sgu'.rc Banci:^;:; 
I'.iucic 

Mizini; in Society ' 
Choir 

Dcb::tj nr Club 
Scoti; cii iianoiii;': - 
Yoga 

Orchofitv'., 
Chr:rr. Schoo!l 
lii.iy'.'ircr.rjin;' 
Re core: CI ub 
ProGrT.:;''-'J.ni:- 
Boll'^'.,, 

Girl 5-; yc.r chirr: 
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GO 



TE 



A'P;^TU RECRFATION SURVEY. (SCHOOLS) 



Bo ys ov/n choice. 



. Slot Cars 

(5b Karts I 
Tennis ^ 
Athletics 
Electric Trains 
Badminton 
Rugby 

•Junior Speedwaj;^ 
Pet CClub 
Picture Thee^tre 
Boys town 
y.M.C.A. 

Public S'.viniming Pool 
League 

Bird Keeping" 
Bit, cle Polo 
l/ietalwor-k 
Indoor Basketbi?.ll 
More Socials 
Surfing • 
. y/ater Polo 
RocTshounds 
Readinj 
Hockey 
' Skate Boards 
Lifeaavlng 
Harriers 
Pigeon Racing 
Holiday Jobs 
. Motor Mechanics 
sea Scouts 

Se/ync-nship & 'Navigation 

Woodwork 

Gliding 

Gardening 

Cli.^ 'ing . 

Helping other people 

Karate » 

Printing with Djes 



ig Club 



kk 
25 
33 
31 
27 
7 

5Q 

32 
2 
6 

•U6 
18 
1 . 
10 
8 
1 

■ 1 
1 

15 
38 
5 

25 
12 

5 

5 

k 
3 
2 



Boating 

Carpentry ' ' 
Soccer 

Indoor Bovas 
Cricket 
Languages 
• Water Skiing , 
More Clubs 
Trolley making ;/ 
cooking 
Handicrafts . 
More P '-"irks 
y.W.C.A. ' 
i^adio Mecha-^ics . 
Jogging . 
Draughts 

Softball . . 

Billiards 

Pottery - ..." 

CarA^otor Bike rallies 

Table Tennis . 

High Diving 

Rowing ^ . 

Ten Pin Bowling 

Skating 

Plying 

Scouts & Cubs 
Ballet 



3Mini Pov/er Boats 

1 Electronics 

7 Chemistry 

1 Guitar. Club 

I4 Crusaders 

9/ Driving Lessons _ 

5 i v-vnthropology/ Arcnaeology 

1 . Vishing Club 

2 Boat Building 
1 Girls Sewing 
5 Air Cadets 

1 Draughts 



19 
5 
28 

•3 

26 
2 
I42 

. 3 
2 

11 

2 / 

2 

1 

1 

1' 

1 
10 
18 

2 

3U 

2 
13 
I4 
. 7 

2 

5 
• 1 

1 
1 

1 

3 
5' 
1 
1 
1 
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•■•1 1 



Pre-School 
More sports ^ ■ 
Tennis Courts olul>Hi 
Dramr. --^ult Club 
Tavern# Trust ho tul 
LeveX^f Atntu ibc-ccn. 
Bowling ^lley & Coficu iJ 
Politicr.1 Dclencc,c*vic3 
Domair.B fully ci.vclcpca 
. Chiiarenu pl.-.y ri'ouna 
Art 

Bodmin ton 
Moro I-ibiv.ry f :c}.j.ioico 

for cKll ir-^n. 

S::ati: •' : i 
::c:"-' .'-rr.- 
l.r.r. -• :>■ 

J'. .'if.:- iHv/lr; 
y -.:-. ir '.'•r<.r..t in F. 
; .f.r.r '.'<:ir..'. 
v'-.r.ic r : rtu.'ulir>t 

A :-.v 

.Yc v*:;^ '/ivc.ri 0] .-j 



90}b 
26 
22 
20 
lU 
11 
i-r 8 

9 
8 
6 
11 



7 
5 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
. 1 
1 
1 
1 



• ema ' 
So?e"^locDl Teenage activiy. 22 

Corxiunity Hall(like P.nniure)21 
Local Boystov/n. 
Athletics ^ Sports 
More Com;nunity Spirit 

Youth Club • 
Kjndergar ten/Play Centre 
Recreation ploy areas 
Adventure playground 
lAusic 

Golf. Putting Greien etc. 
Donee Hall 
Gymnastics 
Pibnic area 
nothing ncoded 
Olympic Pool • . 

Dcrts Club 

Driving lessons . 
Model Engineering 
Hockey grounds ^ 
Restaurant (Prices) 
Chess 

Adult Budget 
Volleybcll 
■ Trade fJchools 
Marching Girls 

Pony Club 

CoMiittec to cdvise you..h 
Photography 
Fencing . 
Help for I<,'hori Lotnors 



12 
10 

7 

6 
5 

a 

10 
5 
5 

3; 

I 

2 
2 
2 
"2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



The Head Master / Principal of. 



Your approval and assistance v/o'uld 'be appreciated in carryii:JG out 
this survey in tiie Te Atatu area. The inforinati on Y/hen collated 
jgay lead to the provision of recreation activities^ . c» 

E.Sheffield, Youth Eeorention 
Officer, Internal Affairs. 
. E.Larlcin, Physical Education 

Adviser. 

. N. Langs ton, , "Preyherg Memorial. 

* ^ School*^ 



Ins true tlpiiB^ i^^^te^ : 

1. Pencil , or "ball point' pen* ■ . ' 

2. Teacher says, "I want you to fill in the form I am giving out. 
It is essential that you give ii^ourjovm answers. Do not discuss 
any of the ouestlons". ^ 

3. The teacher nay read the questions to the pupils "but v/ithout 
comments. Any discussion would invalidate the survey* 

If. Please collect the forms and send to H.iangston, Preyherg School 
or R.Sheffield, Internal Affairs or R.Larkin, Physical Education 
Department. ' 
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- . ■ , ' I .« ^ ». . 

/ * ' -'i <^ ■ 

. • ' Y o' u T K.,,JLgJ^ A T I 0, N S.U„ILVJgJC 

fiupv^v could lea-d to ne>7 activities for you iJi tfeis area* \Wr WO.Lii:.D 
OU tiri t6 So YOimllgr PLSASS give yOUR .omi ANa^yBP.S. No names reauj-rea, 

^ (years) ^SX^ 

JT'.'p TK'ri?5?-.*^To ••/OULD YOU LIKE TO iSSS DSVEL0P3D OK Om 02 T'.VO SVEKIKGii A 



y cling 

O^lght' tx^aining 
lila diving- 
yiuJUioticB 
arts 

avustsh (fiyes) 



•a 

building 

li'v. ' u coaching 
'olicyliifll 

;£fjioeii:.5: 
?restli.n2: 



HOBBISS 

Che3£3 IZmi • 

.Stamp collectin.gi^J]]2 5 
Coin co3.1cctlng [ j 
Uodsl making C^l 
Hoclel r.Qroplano%|;^^£M 
Square danclnp 'iZlJ 
Scottioh dancingJ_^J 
Rallroom d<?JiGingl'~'""J 



inv rifle cJioqt2n£i„_j ^fa^-K clab ^ 
charj 



L,^U 

Recording tocJri iQ.'J05:f'n 
Ballet 

Jluvicr noturaliots^- | J 
Mtroiicrtiy iZJJr'^ 



Drama 

Record club 
Debating club|^„ 
Photograpby 
Horse ridins 
Art 

Ctioir .Biiigiiig 
liuGic 
Orchestra 
Band (brass) L:,^ 
P.and music is^2^n}U 
Youth club |,^J 
Bird v/atchang3 _| 

Dressraalcing [ 1 

ilaii^drcfisiug L^i 
liliy^ing in socio v^' 



gRSYBURG MaMORIAL SCHOOL 

Telephone: _ Roberts Road, 

Henderson 1 695 Te Atatu South. 

COMMU NITY ACTIVITIES SURVEY 
ADULT S (OVER 16 BUT NOT SCHOOL PUPILS) 

Td^TZ *° determine the wishes of the- neighbourhood and cou: 

lead to the provision of new com-nunity activities. It is beinc conduotp^ 
the Preyburg Memorial School Committee in co-operation v/Sh tS pSSlcaf ^ 
®J''^K*^'' branch of the Department of Education and the youth branch services 
of the Department of Internal Affairs. ^ u^ciiiwi services 

mjg5I 0J TS D , TO COMPLETE THIS PORM AND SEAL IT IN THK T^Nn L PSED ENVELOPl. PO^ 
OUJ^vj,C.lIOi\ Ni!.Xr, . /EiLiy-^rJD. NO M..:3S AHS NEEDED. THANK YOU . '■ 

^ SEX ' . 

ARB YOU THE PARENT OF SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN ? 
AJ^B YOU INTERESTED IN PR E-SC HOOL EDUCATION ? 



2. 
3. 



Ig-Y PV VVISH PLEASE STATE (BRIEFLY) V/HY 



Wj|AT PAJ.IJLY I NTERESTS WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE DEVELOPED IN THE COMMUNIl-Y? 
(Ivote: School pupils are being asked similar guestiona about their interests) 



1. 
2. 

3. 



IP YOU WISH PLEASE STATE (BRIEFLY) Y/HY 



WHAT ELSE CAN YOU SUGGEST TO PROMOTE BETTER USE OP LEISURE-TUffl- IN THE DISTRICl' 




IP SO PLEASE STATE 
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t rac . f x'pm EIMTC ACT 1961}. > 

(1) For the purpose of, proyiding educational and cultural 
activities for persons reoidcnt in any locality;, the Minister 
may establish a cormnunity centre either separately ;^or in 
connection v/ith any school* . 

(2) The Minister may recoanrlse any existing conirniinity centre, 
for the purposes of this section. 

(3) The Minister nay from time to time pay, out of money 
appropriated hy Pari inmont .for the purpose, sucti sum or sums 
as he approves towards the pr:»;vTncnt , of the whole or part of 
the salaries of the F:taff of any corriMiunity centre established 
or rococnisod under this section and of the. exi^enses incurred 
in the qonduct of any such conmunity centre^ 

(/4) Thf3 Govcrnor-Gonerr.l may from time to timCy 'hy Order in 
Council y mrilro rcfiulaticmG not inconsistent with this section^ 
providing I'pr the staffing and maiiitcnnncc of comjaunity centres, 



Social and Cultprnl CoT.r;ittc.o - Comiiiunity Centres - 
Page 22, l\ira:',rr.plis CO and 67 e 

Pa^ra^^^/i: T})0 cultTU'al ncoOr. of loca.'L coirjnunities require a 
V'VJcTq ^point, T>ie Cu:uoo Cos.?nin:;ion on lOduontion ( 19C>2) 
roooenifrjji:: tl/Xi.^ av--^:or.tcd 'Dint in Hjo jPutiu^c .^^chool faci-Iitieo 
could bcov»:,*c C':i:::.V' ' l{/ oulti'iTj centre;^. The relevant p^^rt of 
. tlio Co].:..'Jr.c;io:i' }'C:i)crt (vv-^/::: Oil ^i^O re?'d:): 

''Hov;pv:;r J l]iC Co:..- tt. 'i o?: ii. coi^vincod tl'iat in the futiu'C school 
l^uild-i i:: 6 ot;;. r rc.:ov: *c:cs wil'.l certainly he utilisccl by 
the C'..- ly t:> i. ::U'ch - r-. ntc}* cxto:/o. It also notr.a that 
there cj .':ra'o to l-o ' lit"L:i o15.?:;::j Cu; oj.'t with tliis as a gc;}icral 
a5i.:/ it 3". .^1 »j c/r-i,, d v>lroii[,ly aver) Irj tliose who can aoc; 

v\Oi:l y t;.x C.i.!'': iouj t:l on t}iat l:lc jn t}io '.Aay, 

TJjo C^-':. i:.. alao co^ .v:lj'jcc:d that such utilisatioi: is a . 

heMt};y 1/ .'•i:.t , Icrtc'Ai/; to c'lor-irx' public particip'^ txon 

in vr-j'-i r;V.:; :lv\ the i^i^.K}: ;;^ of C'dncationj to a discc.'^iilnation 

of l.**!'. \.'J. ta" ,L ;:r,'. ac'jorO-:. a):d an \';'i.Vjirta.uuin^ of their nc:od;^ 
th-^t i^: ::.(>. d I'-i'i.lLo . ^'St thc:'\;;'ortj ]^r,]\0^\ the follc^ving 
rocc::jr,:. }j-.''''tio^ • p ('.1;.! r^r.:;d to f £!ci 1 :i tcrLc local develop: ..c;Jita 
pf tiKi :;L;rt : 

(a) Tlv^L r ci ^'vl^ \:hc.rc rcliora tojd oozi xijaiy ar.^ in agrc cuojit ^ 

(b) Vi:;. A C' •! I'o'l] n.-; '.\'tiio- c ccj;.;-. i>nity ccivLrc; bcj 

ar'; a ati i.' ^"^ lr>,' ;) :i t:i t^i ; 
■(c) J.'*'.'- r- I.. .'••vA i :^ . ^ iJ ^'r/vir}.'':^:Ui 

^ - a^}:-^., ;. r..-* b vio n';>».!'"l cw::l ui (-^UW/li o'n\'} (.';:/n'i t:V' f:nd 

(d) Th/.t th- c j.^.'olii: \ f:\rl}jor:i:iy b;^ roapo:>^:nblo for ^ 
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para_62: It is tmderstood thpt \7hi;Le the Department of Education 
Ts prepared to ijnplernent this policy no approach Jias been made 
by any commtmlty or local authority for e school to be declared • 
a comin\inity centre as envisaged by the Currie Commission, It 
would seem that some inpetus is necessary to try to accomplish 
something in this field as success in one area would no doubt 
have a snowballing effect. The economic advantages of making ' 
\ise of existing facilities arc obvious, and the committee 
recommends that this concept of comiriunity use be borne in mind 
in the future planrdng of school buildings. 



SUMt4ARY OF STAFF COMMENTS ON OUT-OF-SCHOOL CLASSES QUESTIONAIRE 



1. Have you noted any direct benefit to children in your class who belong 
to the Out-of-SchooV Activities or Holiday Activities. If so, give 
brief details. • 

Increase in skills noted - art and music in particular. Social attitudes 
improve - especially with quieter chi»ld.ren - develop in confidence. 
Attitude towards school improves. 

2. Have you been able to capitalize on their experiences, in anyway in your 
class teaching? How? • 

Little carryover' into class activities - it was suggested that if the 
school was more informed on Out-of-School Activities there could be more 
carryover. 

3. What are the attitudes amongst children in your class to the Out-of- 
School Activities? 

Most children have favourable attitudes towards the classes although 
some become disheartened through irregularity of classes, lack of 
progress etc. Some children feel they are too involved with other 
activities to become involved with classes. 

4. What reasons are given (if any) for non-participation in the activities? 

Other activities - gym classes, music lessons, paper deliveries, etc and 
family commitments interfere with full participation in classes. 
Class fees may deter some. Parental lack of interest also. 

5. Are there any other Out-of-School, or holiday class activities indicate 
an interest in which could be introduced? 

Gymnastics;. Knitting, sewing (adults and children). Hobbies type of 
activities on a less formal basis - ' 
e.g. chess club, stamp collecting, model ae^^oplanes, 
story time in library etc. 
where children aice able to attend if they wish - non specialist, adults 
required for supervision and informal direction. 

Music classes are catering for only a small percentage of school populati 
and need to be run formally - class registers etc. There seems to be a 
place for opening rooms for activities for which children can choose to 
attend one week, and perhaps another later on. 

Family participation' could be encouraged - film evenings, table tennis etc 
(hall essential here) and a' greater number of parents or people at the 
actual community to be involved. 

6. If your room is used for Out-of-School activities, what time do you feel 
Out-of-School activities should begin? 
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6. Most seem to favour betv/een 3.45 - 4.00 so that class teacher can use 
the ^room until then ^ 

7. If your room is used for Out-of-School classes, are you satisfied with 
the way it is left? If not, give^ reasons. 

A few complaints - mostly interferencig with pens, felt tips etc. (lack 
1* of supervision of tutor? or lack of space to put things away.) 

8. Have you noted any interference with' classroom apparatus, chilctren's 
desks and contents , displays etc? Specify. « . 

Some interference with displays and children's belonigings - disarrangement 
of furniture noted. . ' 

9. Would a school hall help to ease the pressure on classroom use? 

A hall will help^ but not solve all problems. Some activities not suitable 
in a hall - classrooms still need to be used. But a hall provides a much 
needed focal point, and large gathering place for the actual community. 

10. Do you feel there is a lack of liaison between Out-of-School tutors and 
school staff? 

Yes. ^ 

11. If there is not sufficient liaison how do you think it should be 
effected? 

A meeting between staff arid tutors to inform each other of activities 

to be undertaken. Bulletin board in school so staff and chilcren can 

see what is going on. Liaison betv/een Out-of-School class tutors themselves 

is necessary to meet each other, discuss activities etc. Tutors work in 

isola tion at present. There needs to be a feeling of common interest and 

invoTvenient built up. 

12. Is there a need for more direct encouragement on the part of the school 
for children to join and continue with these activities? 

Very definitely - continuous encouragement and interest - not just at the 
beginning of the year^ but keeping track of children in classes and personal 
interest in what they are doing. 

13.. What have you done this year to encourage chi.ldren in these activities? 

Discussion on what is available. Encouragement to join. Ask children who 
have attended before to demonstrate, or talk about v/hat they have learned. 

The idea of attending and becoming involved in clavsses has to be sold. 
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HOLIDAY PLAYGROUND 



Questionaire 

1. Wish to take part in activities 
Boys 
Girls 



2. 
3. 
4. 



5. 
6. 
7. 



10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 



Children aged 6 
7 
8 

•9 . 
10 . 
11 

Wish to come every day 

Gome some days 

Activities v/anted 

Swimming 

Football 

Netball 

Volleyball 

Table tennis 

Films 

Cards 



55 
40 
28 
13 
41 
78 
23 



113 
60 
62 
5 

20 
25 
41 
27 
4 

29 
84 



Clayv/ork 
Painting 
Woodv/ork 

Paper Construction 
Cooking 
Talent Quest 
Decorate bike 



'3% 



81 
49 
44 
27 
60 
13 
16 



.Other activities suggested: knitting^ sev/ing, basketry, athletics, 
gymnastics, trampoline, bike race, s'bccer, sv/ing ball. 

Trips 

Boystown 40 
Tramping 31 
beach, 200, Waiheke, 



Rangi toto. 



Parakai 41 
Paradice 48 

'Other trips sugges^ted: camping, 
Parent help at sd)Ool 35 
Parent help on trips 29 
Sibling assistance 20 

CONCLUSIONS 

We ccin expect over 100 children each day, as this questionaire covers only 

Freyberg. Age range seems to be 80% between 8-10. Intermediate children 

could lift this with more 11-12 year olds. 

Activities should incljjde 

Sports - swimming^ football, table tennis, trampoline - ' - 

Creative - claywork, pai/iting, v/oodv/ork, cooking, activity room (cards, games, 

Trips - Parakai, Paradice reading area) 

Henderson High students could be approached to set up an 

obstacle course in the grounds. 



Orqani;^ation: 



Supervisor for the day in over-all charge. 
Organizer for each activity. - ..." 
Helpers to assist the organizers with their activities. 

Films must be arranged befdrehand. 

Buses ordered for trips and money collected beforehand too. 
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' Telephone Sujryey of Drop-outs 
,1, Gloss oiix-^olled in: 

<2. Jjdult: ; : : • " ; 

.|3.. Reb son Is topped coming: 

■ TTonspoirt — 

Child-cb^lng " progleins 
Pccili'oaos inadequate ■ 
Course lunsultdble - 
•t'utor- ^ii^atisracto3?3^.-" 
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Ghildr-en: 



Music: 



Would iilcc to tv^ egatn later 

; Same course ;^ 

! — ; LnotiiQT oouv^i 

i; 5, Times most suitable^ 



;6, Pla^DOSt^^yit£ib:|e;,. * 
7, Prefer: 




J.wO# « « • • • 



« « • c .« • c • 



5 week ' ^ '.^ . 

i torpi .. . 
w-hole yeor * cour:vos , . v * 



■ ■• • r 



ITo.' 



8. Goutses you would be intQrestov: -in are- 



7?' 



ERIC 



■ 8 :Q " 
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HOIilDAY PLyVY GROmTg • . ■ 

In the Hav holidays. v;e pLan tcriJii playground acti\'ities at 
.the. school each mornins from I4onday to Thursday each.v/eek. - ' • 
-• ■ If' you arc interested in coming along please fill. in this 
questionnaire and return. to school on Thursday- ' • . ; . • 

• Tick sqiiares or fill in "blank s; - 
: .. • 1.: I wovad like- to come to the holiday playground 
2, I. am, a boy ' . . 

3., I am a girl , ■ . 

4. •■ I -am^ ^ -years old.- 

5.. ' I woiad liko.to cofflG every day ° ■ 
6. I would come only some days , 
■ * 7, Things I wo^ild. like to- do are - ; 

. - . : ■ ' Sv/im 

- ■ •■ ' , ■ . Play foothall 

" netball 



1^- 



8. 



11, 

•12, 

13; 
14. 



. • " Volleyball 

" table teiiiiis 
V/atck filriB • 



Clayiforlc 
Painting - . 
Woodwork 
Paper construction 
Cooking. 
Talent Quest 
Decorate a bicycle 



Play Caxds 
Other tliips^^ I vould like' to do are 



.-i 



G?rip3 1 would like "to &o on are to/-- ^ 

BoyKstovm 



Parakai Hot Pods 
Pa^r-adice. Ice 



f- 



^Trapping 



i i 



lO. -j^pthcf |rxrn I -uould like arc 



?W uothQr /father -ould'he ableVto "help "at school 
I'Jy mother /f^.thor^-i/ovld he able to comG on a trip 
My olddr brother /sifi tor v/ouid bo able to help . 



ITOTEi Trips are u.yually on a' V/ed}K)/day and las-L all day. 

C'oct -per Gliild would be ,aboat $-2.00 or so, de-pencling 
on nujaboro. ■. 
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USE OF FREYBERG MEMORIAL SCHOOL 1975 



1, Out of School Classes 



um luren 


nUSl C 


1 7 
1 / 


9/11 




Arts & trafts 


3 






Drama 


2 




^ . 


Creative Dancing 


2 




! 


Creative Writing 


1 


201 






25 


442 


2. Adult 

/ 


» 


14 


- 266 


3, Short term classes 




5 


54 



4, 
5, 



Total classes/students 



Recreational Activities 
OV'ganizations using school 



44 




1272 
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' ■ OUR PROPOSED SURVEY FOR Prar.)n3ERG- '.7^ 

^•Si^^MSiS.- this will be the responsiuiility of the Neighbour- " 
^. , hood Committee ' orking with the Com^iinity 

'Siipervisor. • ' • 

i\reas of organization will bo c^.elegated^ and assist*- 
ance sought v/ithin the Comfnunity for lielp in. both' specialised 
tae::s and general Hime' and muscle^ type 3oT4b. The 
committee v/ill work" through topics such as'*-- 

^■^ Purpose of the survey, 

.J Typo of surVey . • .* _ 

. . Vif^iting the survey " " /, 

Volunteer recruitment • . ^ 

/■ ^ Dis1;ribution plan ^ - • " ' . 

^ Public relations (publicity) ' ^ 

. Training program • 

-Compilation of results, 

; Basic to any survey is the concept that it comes 

from the Community, Specialist help will be needed* but 
only for aohicving the goals that the Noighbourhood Committee 

jh-ave decidodo. The Supervisor needs to provide sample, 
. surveys and alternatives for organiMtionj, with the end 
product clearly emerging as the instrument of the Committee 
as a wholes . . 

^ "bvPurppose of the survey: these may. include ' • 

1 , v/ants and needs of the community 
2, community facilities / . 

3^ time f:nd plr.ce for closses/meet-^igs 
^ . Ij., cpepinl serviceG needed. (e\, g, icreche) 

* 5* idofttifying personal skills- ana hobbies that 

'■ ' can be used by the community. 

c,Type cf survey: could be rcturn-mail or 

face-to-face intervievf or 
^ telephone interview- or ' , 

'man in the street* c,uestionaira 

j\ check-list questionaire ci n be devised or a 
discussion typo interview pro;^^ram constructed. 

The oypo of surveys chosen depends primarily on 
wh6::t r'.fxfoi^mntion is wanted and the bast method getting it. 
Next one must consider the resources wvnilt:ble f or administ- 
-ering any survey^ The result will most likely be a ; 
compromiBo between V;hat is wa.ntod and what is possible, 

;?(Sec appendix for two example^ of possible 
• survey forms) - o ^ 
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Volunteers for helping: can come from the cominunity at ^ ^ 

lorge„ through genercl advertising 
. and discussion in the medic, or from particular groups such 
as TIA, Rotary, etc/ volunteers who will be acting as 

interviewers should receive training at a ^central location 
before the CLuestioncire goes out. This needs to cover? 

- ' 1„ the mec'hsnics of the purvey 

* ' 2. information about Community Education . 

- „ -3, detniled study of each cLuestion 

^L\.^ reviev/ 'of route maps of district p 

5, distribution of credentials^ quest it)no ire s p 

/ maps 

6. time line for completing questionaires p 

returning material ^ 
compiling i/osults. 

e^Distribution Plan: face to face intox-vicws require about 

iO^o sample to give o valid picture ©f 
the districtc Maps of streets for int.orviewers can be 
issupd with every I0th house to be crllcd on. A yoltinteer 
should need to do no more than 10' intcx views. , . 

One dry for interviewing S'lould be .advertised well 
in advance J, so that people arc exipccting someone to call, 

f. -^nblic relationa: publicity is importc:nt 'f or the success 

of the survey and a person or committee 
should be responsible for this area. Preas releases, 
advertisements, and posters rhould explain the purpose, 
place and timing of the survey^ A community Education 
symDol can help unify the activities ana advertising 
involved as well as serving as an identifying mark for 
intervi^'/jrc . , 

g, Compiling results: the survey committee and supervisor 

can '"ork together to compile and analyse 
the^^resultn. F'inal rerjults and conclunionG should be 
shared witli th.o communityo . ^ 

The plr lining and administering of the survey 
should bo comploccd in r.bout h weokK. .Filling out 
que8tior]rir:;S s}iOu:id be opread over 2 to 3 dny period at 
moat. CJompilin{ r-sults should bo . com:;letod in a further 
it- weekG^ 
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APPEKDiX 



Please check the appropriote spaces. 



I am- a: Male Pemale 
I prefer classes in the: Morning 



Student iidult 
Afternoon Night 



'My best day for classes would be: Mon Tues Wed 

Thurs Pri Sat 
Would you be interested in a baby siting service? 

■SURVEY CHECK LIST; 
Sducj2tiona_l_a^^^^ Kccrcation 



iJHTIQUSS 
/PPLMCE REPAIR 
BOOlvICEEPING " 
CHILDO/IRE FOR BABYSITTERS 
CROCHET IFG 

'DRAVVIEG Am SlCETC^illTG 
DRESSf/LAKIEG 

DEFENSIVE DRIVING . . 

FLOWER .ARliAKGIKG 
FOREIGN IMlUilGjii: SPANISH 
FOREIGN LflNGUyiGE: FRENCH 
FURIilTUiyG RBPAIR 
G:flRDE]v-IfrG 

HOME HANDYf-IAN , 
HOME KUIcSIilG 
HIGH 3CH00I. COIvlPLETION 
INTERIOR DICGORATIilG 
OFFICE lIACtllWES 
PAIIiTIKQ: OIL 



paint; 



.i\U 



W^Tr.RCOLOR 



PhOTOGRAPJY 
,SK7IL'G: BASIC 
SPEEB READING 
TYPING 

■v/^di::g 

WOOIWOJ.ICING 
PRE-SC^'L.03. STORY HOUR 
TEEM aA.rxv:i.lJ. 



ARaiERY 

B/,DMINTON 

B/.SKETBJILL 

BRIDGE 

CHESS 

DANCE 

GOIP 

GYfilNASTIGS 
JOGGING 
JUD0/ia.l2ATE 
PHYSICAL FITI^TESS 
ROLLER SKATING 
SWIMMING 
TEN]vTIS 
VOLLEYBAIL 
■ WEIGHT LIFTING 

mKim ' 

CAKE DECORATING 
COOKir.6: BASIC 
PARTY POOLS 

Others 



■ OT • , ■ ' . -. . ■ ' 

■SURVEYING A COMMUNITY'S NEEDS FOR EARLY CHIiDHOOD . 
EDUCATION SERVICES 

Elizatieth Connelly 

•igures given in the Educational Development Conference report 'Improving 
^earning and Teaching', show the rapid growth in the pre-school area in the 
last fev^ years • Pre-school education has been declared a priority area for 
development by the. present Governments* 'The aim being 'to ensure that fac- 
ilities are readily available to all who wish to use them', 

Tllie chapter devoted to Early Childhood Education says "We have faced a dil- 
erSjua in deciding upon the recommendation which v/e should make. On the one 
hand we wish to urge >a rapid expansion of facilities to ensure that many more 
children are able to take advantage of the benefits of attendance at a well- 
staffed and aapably-organised kinderg<}rten, play^centre or other facility* 
On the other hand, they go on to say ''flaphazard expansion is to be avoided, 
yet it would be equally unacceptable to attGfn|it to force a uniformity of 
provision merely for the sake of administrative tidiness". Thfey mention ' 
the need for the child to be seen as a member of the community and ultimately 
the responsibility of that cpmmunity. 

The report also emphasises the need for buildings to be designed to meet the 
wider needs of the community and the^need For competently trafned staff. 

Their recommendation is that 'new groups be supported as conditions change 
and new needs arise-.*." 

Early childhood education encompasses the child's life from birth and through 
the years which his personality is being shaped. It involves children wh6re- 
ever they are - in the family, childcare centres, playcentres and kindergartens. 
. It also extends into the junior part of the primary schooT. - 

Many people tend to eouate education and schooling and to believe that learn.* 
ingbccurs only in our formal educational institutions. Nothing could be _ 
fuller from the truth. The greater part of a person's education occurs inform- 
-^-a^My within the context of {living - within the learning environments provided 
by the home, the social life df the community, and all the institutions in which 
he has part. . ' ' 

The Educational Aims and Objectives-* report lists "Failure to provide early child*- 
hood education to meet the needs of the community", in its, Appendix 2 ''Short 
. comings within the present education system". Also in Appendix 2 "The failure 
to appreciate and -overcome many af the problems j^hich are causing people to be- 
come alienated from the existing education systenr]^" 

In the^ past there has been a lack of promotion by the education system, of 
av/areness of, and oppotunities for, lifelonf) education. Playcentre for ein^ample 
gives parents who have been failures under our present system and I'm ndt only 
of the Maori or Polynesian parents, a second chance. I tould tell you many 
examples of v/omen who through their involvement in playcentre have g6ne on to 
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Teachers' college,- Prinary or Kindergarten, some to University and many 
of these women were school dropouts. Twentysix Maori women .have been to 
Australia working with Aborigine families and showing them how to set up 
playcentre type pre-school facilities. One I personally know, was one 
of our Community Preschool Workers and is now employed in Australiain a 
University research programme, working with Australia immigrant families. 
You may feel this could still come about through Lifelong Education schemes. 
I feel it has been the interest in their own children that has prompted 
these women initially. 

Playcentres have developed a form of involvement unique in the world as far 
as I know. Thq Educational Aims and Objectives report lists Areas needing 
special attention. One of them is 'That action be taken to provide learn- 
ing environments which meet the needs of Maori and other Polynesians' and 
'that the existing agencies of education for parents in their unique role 
in child development be reinforced and expanded.' 

I thought you might be interested ip another way N.Z. is influencing over- 
seas early childhood provisions. ^ ' 

Peachgrove Playcentre, Hamilton has a supervisor trainee, one of the , 
three Indonesian Volunteers to Hew Zealand. BUTSI, the Indonesi<is Com 
Volunteer scheme has sent 3 volunteers to M.Z. They are all University 
graduates, two are teaching Social Studies in High Schools, the third, a 
is'working at Peachgrove Playcentre for six sessions a week.-- He thinks play 
centre type service could be ideal for his country naturally with adaptions 
for local conditions. 

You may have read Jack" Shallcrasses article in the Listener June 14th, 
'Some are more equal than Others'. He talks of millions of dollars in the 
U'..SA. being spent on comoensatory schemes. "This may have brought some 
balm to uneasy middle-class consciences^ but it brought -1 ittle joy to the 
minorities. Bluntly the schemes aidn't work. There may have been odd pockets 
of success 'but they seem to depend on parent involvement as much as the nro- 
gramne itself. Educational programmes which ignore the predominant influence 
of the home are inviting failure.' He stresses the co-operation of the home 
and mentions how the science of linguistics has thrown new light on language, 
on how people-acquire it and how it- grows. We should he chary of trying to 
substitute one language for another in the early years, he says. Standard 
English may be learned after the 'child's natural dialect has been used to 
give himself and in his own capacity to learn. 




Ttie pre-school sector of all the sectors of II. Z. education, has made much - 
. -the best attempt to bring European and Maori tonether and much of the success 
of this is due to the energy, effort and goodwill of Maori v/omen. \^ 

Geraldine Mcnonald, who is the Senior Research Officer for Early ChlT-dhood 
Education for the n.Zi Council for Educational Psosearch, savs "Playcentres 
have liberated housewives by allowing them to combine work - defined as run-> 
ning' a pre-schnol centre, - wi,th home - defined as devoting themsel ves' to the 
fulT-tirne care of children, but now chanoes in soci-ety suggest that in the 
future liberation of this kind may be insufficient to m'^r.-t the demands of many 
of the brightest and most dynamic" women. She says 'I think they are seeking 
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more directly^ political movement, and paid occupations of responsibility 
and importance* . 

V/ell there"li>e many reasons why women go to work and we have not time to 
go into reasoAs here, but if Daycare services are required and this is 
certainly inwcated, by a figure quoted for under five aged children of 
working mothers in N.Z. The figure. is 30,000 to 40,000 and the places for 
these children in licenced day care centres is about 3,000. Auckland 
naturally is, the city with the biggest demand so we need to look at this 
type of provision too* To argue-'that Daycare is not educational is of course 
ridiculous as a child is engaged in the process of learning, developing con- 
cepts, makinq sense of his or her environment, or however you wish to describe 
it wherever he or she is. What can be different is of course the richness or 
stimulation of the environment and the opportunities for the child to Mearn 
how to learn', and to develop a good self concept, to see himself as a compet- 
ent person. So we can assume that it is essential that all Daycare has a 
built in educational component., ^ ^ 

It is also not just a question of Daycare but of what type of daycare and^ 
v^hether large institutions are necessarily the right provision for young 
children away from^ mothers for any length .of time. 

People need to know what the options are, to be able to make a decision if 
there is an alternative, as to what type "of facil ities they want or need in 
their neighbourhood. 

You are probably wondering what this has to do with surveying needs for early 
childhood education provisions. As I said earlier the Education Department 
in the past has responded to the needs of the two major groups, the Kindergarten 
Association and tlie Playcentre Association, If we are to provide f6r the needs 
of the community we can't do this by taking statistics of under fives in an 
area, and saying we need so many kindergarten^, so many playcentres. Vie need to 
involve the community in an exercise to look at itself, to see how it can im- 
prove facilities that are already there, how it can co-ordinate all groups 
interested in new provisions for the good of the area, not just to promote 
further expansion of the major services. 

Many communities are now thinking along these lines but not a great deal of 
progress has been made as yet. 

As an example of what could "be done I'd like to tell you about an exercise 
that is liappening in Mangere at the present time, but first pf all IM like 
to read you a list of the types of early childhood group experiences that a 
child may meet in a community. 

Kindergarten, Playcentre, Family Playgroups, urban and rural, varying in 
structure programme and organisation. (The Waikato groups and the Hatakana 
Island groups have been providing services in their areas for well over 10 years) 
Secondary School Creches, started as provision for teacher's children in many 
cases, now some are being used for Human Development Programmes. Preschool Units 
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at Community Colleges, will take the children of adult pupils, teachers and 
the community. Teachers College Creches, University Creches, Community 
centre crechesj Birkenhead has a group like' this and other groups are spring- 
ing up over th6 city. Citizens Advice Bureaus playgroups. Private Schools 
/ have always hac| Kindergarten Cla&ses, the Salvation Army Refuge House has a 
group and Auckland Feminists are opening a similar Refuge house called 
'Halfv/ay Housed and there is to be a playgroup there. The Periodic Detention 
Centre has plans to provide suitable equipment for the young children, 
Cornwall Park Reception Centre has a Kindergarten 5 days a v/eek. The three 
major hospitals in^Aucklaind have groups. (Two of them run by Playcentre people, 
in the other a Kindergarten teacher is employed.) There are the Private 
Kindergartens who get no subsidy but provide a similar service to -the Free 
Kindergartens. The Daycare centres, Commercial ones like Holeproof, Community 
ones like the Baptist Group in Mt Albert and the Eden Epsom one that is about 
to open set up a group from N.O.W. Backyard childminders, some of these small 
centres provide the ideal daycare service, some the opposite. Places like the 
Creche at the Farmers Trading Company and many others. I think this illustrates 
the impossibility of tidying all these diverse provisions into groups attached 
to primary schools as some people would like. A young child moves' with the 
parent who 'cares', for it or if both parents are at work it of course needs 
to be in a creche near the parent or in a centre or with neighbourhood minder 
near its home. 

In providing early childhood education in areas of special need in country 
districts the Department has set up itself a limited number of preschool 
units at Primary Schools, These are-'Only established where the two major 
preschool associations have not been able to extend their services. 

Other patterns of surveying needs of an area have included the Education 
Department taking the intitiative and calling representatives from the dif- 
ferent groups in the connunlty together, to see how they can expand the exist- 
ing services. In the Otara area special provisions have been made. A new kind- 
ergarten at Bdirds Road is to have special provisions for children to stay for 
an extended day. The midday meal nay he cooked by Hillary College students, 
the money for the food being provided hy S.C.F, This is a united effort bv the 
Education Departnenr and the Auckland Kindergarten Association. There would be 
additional staff, a medical room and the Plunket and Pub^llc health nurses will 
be involved. Three Coirinunity Preschool workers v/ere aopointed in Otara at the 
beginning of the year. They mrk for 15 hours a week, meeting people in Super- 
markets and on the streets (not knocking at djoors, as they feel this is an 
inttrusion of privacy.) They had honed' to got family groups going in homos but 
found people v/ere reluctant to share their homes at this stage. One group at 
the Pacific Island Church had to make a decision whether to be a Childcare Centre 
or a Playcentre, v^hich may sound strange. The Community Preschool workers found 
they had to 'clear a lot of social v/ork out of the way* before they could get 
down to the business of shov/ing mothers how to provide play activities An the 
home for their children, - 

You may be intcirosted to know that the Department is involved in providing a 
correspondence Course for adults, with trnininn un1t§ for Daycare, Playcentre 
*• and basic development. There is also to be a course for pre-school children 
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themselves in remote areas. The Department is also working on pamphlets 
for parents, information that can be placed in Doctors' waiting rooms, 
Plunket rooms, Hospital waiting rooms etc. 

Now about the Mangere exercise. 

Following three In Service Courses, one in August last year and two in 
January this year, a meeting was called to discuss how to promote liaison 
between all groups involved in work with young children in Auckland. It 
was decided to select one area in Auckland and to promote a liaison scheme 
there first. At the second meeting which included representatives from the 
major interested groups, flangere was selected as the area to promote this 
idea in. An action committee v;as organised and the representatives moved 
into the Mangere community, to encourage their flangere contacts, to attend 
a meeting in flangere itself. 

All Playcentres, Kindergartens, Independant Kindergartens, Childcare centres 
Primary Schools, Secondary College Creches, Public Health Nurses, the Youth 
Aide Section of the Police, Parents Centre and other groups interested in 
young children in this community were invited to attend a meeting. At this 
meeting members introduced themselves and gave a thumbnail sketch of their 
organizations. 

A spirited discussion followed on how the needs of the area could be met. 
Points arising from the discussion:- 

1) It was suggested that a letter be written to the, Hon fir Moyle, M.P., 
deploring the lack of educational facilities in Mangere, particularly 
facilities for preschool children - kinjJergartens, playcentres, private 
day care centres and private kindergartens. 

2) The desperate need for an emergency day care creche - some school 
children 'are bringing preschool siblings to school v/hen there is a 
family crisis . 

3) Encourage industry to provide day care centres for their personnel. 

4) A need for a parent Education scheme' 

5) Encourage play groups in home with possible assistance and guidance 
from Plunket, Playcentre and Kindergarten personnel. 

It was resolved that s Steering Committee be nominated which would report 
back to the fill meeting at a date to be notified. The Committee is to 
consider ways "to help Children in Mangere". 

Futher meeting have been held and this lively group are planning to present 
submissions to the District Preschool Committee. 

The District Preschool Committee is comprised of repre^senkittves from the 
major Early Childhood Services in the Auckland Region and fs chaired by the 
District Senior Inspector of Schools in Auckland or his representative. 
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The points I wish to emphasise today are 



The community must be involved in surveying its own needs. 
^ . It must be informed of the type of services available and know how 
to go abdut setting them up. ^ 
Where possible services must involve parents giving them opportunities 
for their ov/n. develooment and meeting their needs. 
Where outside ^agencies are involved in setting up^services, families 
values and socialization practices should be respected and that methods 
as well as content, adhere to the family's prefer nces. 
This should encourage a sense of consistency , in the child's mind and 
keep the balance of power with the family. 

The main justification for Early Childhood Education service as I see it is,- 
to improve the quality of living for children and adults alike. 




